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MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


George Bernard Shaw is famous for brilliancy, especially in wit. Brilliancy in wit is also high 
among Mrs. Campbell’s gifts. Mr. Shaw and Mrs. Campbell combine to make the charm of 
“Pygmalion”, now being seen in the United States. 
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What of the Moose 


we active Moosers, in the three weeks since 
the election, have been asking themselves 
where they can go. Only a handful expect to have 
a presidential ticket in 1916. The leaders 
have no small problem in disposing of the political 
machinery, carefully built up in all the states, and 
in influencing their followers toward one or another 
future affiliation. 

| Not inconsiderable is the asset to be disposed of. 
Except a few who voted for Wilson and were offset 
by standpat Democratic votes against him, the 
Roosevelt Republicans went back into the Repub- 
lican Party at the last election. Those who voted 
the Progressive ticket on November 3rd did so 
because of certain rooted beliefs. They are going 
to vote Republican or Democratic in November 
1916. Which shall it be? 

Very little, in our opinion, would be required to 
secure nearly all of them for the President. How 
absurd it will be for them to be in a party dominated 
by Penrose, Gallinger, Cannon, Mann! How rea- 
sonable for them to support a President who has 
been courageous and enlightened against privilege. 
They think Mr. Wilson has been a needlessly strict 
party man. Since his prime controversial measures 
have been put through, he can afford to make his 
party fealty less acute. But a much more important 
influence on this group of voters concerns the spirit. 
They want a manifestation of warm interest in some 
of the measures for which they stand. On the 
political side, the President is already committed to 
the system of having sent to national conventions 
delegates who have been selected at primaries, with 
the consequent opportunity for the public to know 
what they stand for. On the humane side, the 
social welfare side, there are now before Congress 
a child labor bill, introduced by no less influential 
a Democrat than Mr. Palmer, and an employment 
bureau bill. An active interest by the Administration 
in these two bills would do much to win the most 
earnest of the remaining Progressives. 

But the employment bureau idea sooner or later 
(and the sooner the better) will have to include more 
than merely furnishing information to employees 
and employers, valuable as that service will be. For 
hundreds of thousands of able-bodied and indus- 
trious citizens to wander forlorn and hopeless for 
lack of work is a disgrace to the community’s brain 
and heart. If the same thought and concern were 
given to their problem that is given to big business, 
to political machinery, to mechanics, the tragedy 
would long ago have been lessened. Truly not all 














the blame is on the government. It is absurd that 
men and women should be idle because they work 
in seasonal trades and know only one. They should 
know at least two trades. Also it is absurd that 
industries big enough to be conducted according to 
the vacillations of the stock exchange should do their 
maintenance work in flush times, when they need 
their facilities for business, instead of in slow times, 
when needless retrenchment results from this bad 
business habit, a habit the opposite of the principle 
cn which sound small employers act. But in addition 
to laborers and employers, the government of city, 
state and nation have a duty also. German cities, 
with their utilities, Australian national enterprises, 
select slack times for their work of upkeep and ex- 
tension, and thus help avoid the scandal of a suffer- 
ing and a waste that come not from the individual’s 
unwillingness but from a cruel faultiness of system. 
A Democratic Party which fails to urge active and 
extensive participation, by nation, state, or city in the 
cure of unemployment is in reality not entirely 
democratic. 


The Masses 


ies poor old populace is usually assumed to be 
rashly radical. The defeat of the full-crew bill 
in Missouri on a referendum shows how doubtful 
this generalization is. Months ago we urged the 
railroads to make a bold stand against such legisla- 
tion and are glad to see them now doing it. The 
people will stand with them against any proposal to 
have more men on a job than are needed for effii- 
ciency. The public has no desire to pay for idleness. 


An Alert Supreme Court 


| meanine unprecedented is the action of the Su- 
preme Court in rushing the Oregon minimum- 
wage-for-women case to a hearing nearly a year 
ahead of the time it would naturally be heard. It 
has been set for argument December 7th. The At- 
torney General of Oregon will come on to Washing- 
ton and Louis D. Brandeis has been invited to take 
part in the oral argument. 

And by the way, there is now before the United 
States Supreme Court a ten hour law from Mississ- 
ippi, already sustained by the highest court in that 
State. It is the first case of the kind, affecting hours 
for men, to come before the Supreme Court since the 
famous New York bakeshop case of 1907. 

The Supreme Court is an able and progressive 
body and there is ground for confidence in the out- 
come of both cases. 
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Private Life 


UR Vice-president is a most amiable man. 

Under our machine political system, we usually 
select as nominee for Vice-president a most amiable 
man, to console the faction defeated in the choice 
of the nominee for President. Mr. Marshall, even 
before he was elected, emitted some winged words. 
Now he declares we need a navy able to fight suc- 
cessfully the combined navies of Britain, Germany, 
France, Austria, Russia, Italy, Japan, and outlying 
districts. Everybody likes Mr. Marshall, and would 
be delighted to see him, after March 4th, 1916, en- 
joy all the charms of his own vine and figtree. 
Human life is precarious and the Vice-president is 
sometimes called to duties for which he was not 
selected. 


Our Army and Navy 


N a time of storm like the present, discussion in 

Congress of our powers of defense is likely to 
give rise to flights like that of our honored Vice- 
president, or like the over-famous sayings of Captain 
Hobson. Nevertheless the discussion that is to be 
precipitated may do good. After the noise is past, it 
may be seen that the weaknesses of our navy are 
comparatively few and easily remedied and that the 
weaknesses of our army, although lamentable and 
dangerous, do not require us to spend more money 
than now, when we are spending for a few thousand 
men almost as much, without pensions, as it costs 
France to maintain her great army, and with pen- 
sions, twice as much. What is the matter with our 
army and what ought to be done about it, is the 
subject of a series of special articles in Harprr’s 
WEEKLY, beginning December 5th. The series, 
however startling, is not jingo. 


Babies and War 


HEN the Germans occupied Belgium, they killed 

all the cows for soldiers’ food. Hundreds of 
thousands of babies are therefore threatened with 
starvation for lack of milk. It is a pretty game, is 
war. 


Women in the Campaign 


NE primary lesson is the old copy-book motto: | 
In Union there is Strength. With the National | 





Association and the Congressional Union at cross | 
purposes as to methods and immediate aims, there | 


was the weakness of division. 
latter body to punish the Democratic Party by de- 


The attempt of the | 


feating their own friends in the suffrage states | 
was magnificent but it was not clever politics. | 
With Montana, Nevada, Nebraska, Missouri and | 


Ohio all voting on the question of granting suffrage 
to the women, it was an inauspicious time to ask 
the women of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Kansas, and Arizona to defeat the 
Democratic candidates for the House and Senate in 
those states, no matter whether they were firm 
friends of suffrage or not. It was an invitation to 
Democratic voters to defeat the suffrage amend- 
ments in the states voting on that question, with 
the idea of limiting the constitutency to which the 
Congressional Union might appeal in the future. 
So only Montana and Nevada, with seven electoral 


| but his thinking was like that of the rest of the “for- 





votes between them voted for equal suffrage. (Calj- 
fornia elected a Democratic Senator and increased 
its Democratic membership in the House, Chamber- 
lain was reélected in Oregon, Thomas in Colorado, 
Smith in Arizona with the Congressman-at-large, 
Idaho reélected a Republican Senator but elected 
a Democratic Governor, and Kansas while electing q 
reactionary Republican by a close vote increased its 
Democratic majority in the House. Wyoming re- 
elected Mondell, as was expected. There was never 
a greater political fiasco. 


German Philosophy 


ORMER Chancellor von Biilow believes that the 
establishment of “a place in the sun” in Kiao- 
chow was one of the most important steps in modern 
history. That belief throws light on the folly of the 
policy of the German war party in risking every- 
thing on the gamble of war, thus endangering the 
steady conquests of peace. Von Biilow also said: 


| 
From this strong position we can look with | 

complacency upon the developments of the fu- | 

ture. We have so large a field of action and 

such important tasks that we need not grudge | 

the concessions made to other nations. | 


We have already spoken of the fact that Nietsche, 
in spite of his superman beliefs, feared the German 
Ixmpire would kill the German intellect. Von Biilow 
himself declared: “Despite the many merits and 
qualities with which the German nation has been 
endowed, political talent has been denied to it.” 
Von Biilow’s views are colored always by the 
fear of democracy. Germany, once freed from the | 
rule of the landed aristocracy, will find political tal- 
ents to match her other talents. Kiaochow, to be | 
sure, is gone forever, and it is to be feared that other 
“places in the sun” will be gone. That statesman 
would deserve well of Germany who could induce | 
her to accept the inevitable without waiting for the 
Russians after a long, exhausting war, to put her | 
fair lands where she herself has put the fair lands | 
and towns of Belgium. | 

| 


Germany and France 


ERE is another interesting reflection of former 
Chancellor von Biilow: 


France would attack us if she thought she was 
strong enough; England only if she thought she 
could not defend her vital economic and political 
interests against Germany except by force. The 
mainspring of English policy toward us is national 
egotism; that of French policy is national ideal- 
ism. He who follows his interests will usually 
remain calmer than he who pursues an idea. 


Von Biilow was a debonaire and clever statesman, 


ward” group. The fact is that the main body of 
French opinion, including the government’s, has for 
a long time been governed by reason. It has pre- 
ferred peace and prosperity to revenge and the re- 
covery of Alsace-Lorraine. It has thought, “We are 
satisfied if we can stay as we are, in security and 
without ruining ourselves in armaments.” The pre- 
vailing thought in Germany has been: “We are not 
satisfied as we are. We desire to expand. There- 
fore, sooner or later, we must crush France more 
thoroughly than we did before and settle with Eng- 
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land.” Dr. Dernbutg and others repudiate Bernhardi 
and von Treitschke. How about von Biilow? Will 
they say that he, in spite of his dozen years in office, 
does not represent the German statecraft? Perhaps 
they will say that their representatives at the Hague 
have not been proper spokesmen of the German gov- 
ernment. Maybe they will soon deny that the 
Kaiser’s speeches or acts should be considered. 


Age In the Village 


UMBERLESS are the fascinating glimpses of | 


Russia given in the books of Stephen Graham. 
Graham knows and loves Russia, and in his nature 
he is predominantly a poet. In his “Undiscovered 
Russia”, one chapter gives a touching picture of age 
in the villages. Years are not respected, not even in 
the village priest. Physical strength is the whole 
basis of credit. 


The days of our youth are the days of our glory. 


Yet, unhonored as it is, in Graham’s picture it is 
very sympathetic. The English traveller talked with 
an old man; everybody else had ceased talking to 
him years ago. He thought England was a province 


of Russia. He asked such questions as, “Does wheat | 


ripen with you?” “Are the peasants poor?” “Have 
you any Jews?” He came close and asked in a 
quavering voice, “Do you think I shall die soon?” 


Holy Russia 


TANDING on the threshold of our modern civili- 
zation of machines and newspapers, Russia is 
still saturated in the poetry of the past. To her, 





religion bears on everything, and everything is col- | 


ored by religion. One of Graham’s loveliest chap- 
ters shows how women’s roéle is looked upon as in- 
separable from the holiness of Russia. The women 
are the strength behind the Russian throne, the spirit 
of its beauty. They feed cows, rock cradles, chop 
wood, gather in the harvest; they marry and bear 
strong children; they go on long pilgrimages and 
pray many times a day. A priest once said to 
Graham: “The woman is the more sacred and prec- 
ious part of the race. Better five men perish than 
one woman. The women are holy.” And Russians 
often look upon their country as a woman-nation, 
giving bread and giving prayers. “Woman is a 
church. Coming into her presence, we lift our hats 
and compose our souls. Russia also is a church.” 
It is not strange she is giving us the greatest church 
music in the world. Profound her changes will be 
before our children are old men, but today she is 
full of the poetyy of a spirit that Western Europe 
knows no more. 


Psychology 


N a certain rifle club in Massachusetts, the records 
of the best marksmen, over a considerable length 
of time at a given distance, showed the bull’s eye, a 
blank white spot, hit about forty per cent. The 
bull’s eye, remaining the same size, was, when the 
Wilson stage of the Mexican trouble began, changed 
to represent Huerta, whereupon the same men aver- 
aged about 60 per cent. After the beginning of the 
war in Europe, the Kaiser’s head was substituted, 
and the average went up to 80 per cent. Keenness 
of interest meant accuracy of aim. 





| enjoy the farce.” 


| “Rosalind”, a play 


On Being Happy 


IFE”, said Sir George Cornwall Lewis, “would be 
quite tolerable, if it were not for its amuse- 
ments.” For some reason or other, that remark has 
given us, from time to time, about as much consola- 
tion as any ever spoken. In a humorous way it es- 
tablishes a perspective in which the interest of living 
is freed from accident. The context shows that 
Meredith, although in a more austere mood, had 
stable content in mind when he wrote: 


There is an end to joy; there is no end to 
striving 

Perhaps if one were browsing around, amusing 
himself trying to hit upon the most consoling bit of 
philosophy ever written, this of Socrates would not 
be easy to surpass: 

If all our misfortunes were laid in one heap, 
whence every one must take an equal portion, 
most people would be content to take their own 
and depart. 

In adjusting itself to whatever must be, thought 
on the whole has an advantage over emotion. As 
Horace Walpole expressed a phase of the subject, 
“the world is a comedy to those who think, a tragedy 
to those who feel.” Even those who feel much may 
swing themselves around to a satisfied outlook if 
they are masters of their thoughts, and they may 
do it in tones other than the half-cynical wit of Vol- 
taire, who advised: “While awaiting the tragedy, 
Good advice, but not the best. 
Most useful of all, even to ourselves, is any vision 
that surpasses our own personal concerns altogether 
and hitches us to the infinite. 


Youth and Age 


S it all loss, the passing away from youth? To the 
mind that is over personal and romantic, yes. 
But the best balanced, heartiest, and most impersonal 
characters are able to gain as much from the passage 
of time as it takes away. They have a purpose in 
life outside themselves. 

Some of the advantages of middle age over youth, 
for a woman, are deliciously portrayed in Barrie’s 
in which the title part is des- 
perately hard to play, but which ought to be seen in 
America. If Miss Maude Adams plays it, as ex- 
pected, the effectiveness will be lost unless she throws 
off her “little ways” altogether while representing 
the middle aged aspect of the character. 

Not only active middle life but even very old age 
has its special happiness if we know how to take it: 


The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that Time has 
made. 


Nobody threw out more remarkable bits of isolated 
wisdom than Goethe, and a thoroughly characteristic 
observation is that “when a man is old he must do 
more things than when he is young”. Love, ad- 
venture and ambition suffice to fill some of the ear- 
lier years of maturity. Service and contemplation 
are the two reserve forces that must compensate for 
the more personal losses. 

The only force likely to prevent new light from 
coming in is self-centredness, and if new light does 
come in the pleasure it gives is by no means the least 
attractive of those met during the human pilgrimage. 
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French 75 millimeter guns in action near the coast 


The Public and the Censor 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 


HE public, in doing its share in the war, is under 
the disadvantage of working in the dark. The allied 
governments are engaged in a conspiracy among 

themselves to deceive the enemy as to what their ar- 
mies are about. An admirable and indeed a necessary 
enterprise, in which, as in everything, I fervently in- 
voke success for them. Success in the conspiracy means 
of course that their own publics must be misled or kept 
in ignorance. To this their own publics will not object. 
But the allied governments are also busy with a fur- 
ther enterprise, that of misleading and keeping in ig- 
norance their own publics, not for the undoing of the 
enemy, but for the good of their own publics and for the 
stability of themselves. Of all their daily business this 
is perhaps the part which governments enjoy the most. 
I recognize that in such a matter the governments must 
to a certain extent act together, and therefore that the 
most politically-enlightened and the steadiest public 
must suffer for the weakness of its inferiors. There is 
no doubt that the British public stands easily first in 
political sagacity, and it therefore suffers the most. At 
the same time I am convinced, and so are most folks, 
that the British censorship is still badly organised and 
administered, and that it might, without offending the 
other censorships, be considerably less foolish than as 
a fact it is. I am further convinced that all the allied 
censorships are running the same danger which we so 
clearly and so disdainfully see the enemy censorships 
to be running in Berlin and Vienna. 

Still, the censorship exists, and it is not going to be 
appreciably altered. We are forced to accept it. The 
duty of governments is to govern, especially in war- 
time; and the responsibility of their acts is theirs. The 
duty of the public is to submit with cheerfulness to the 
restraint of being governed more than usual. And to 
submit with wisdom and cunning also. But above all, 
the duty of the public is to decline to live in a world 
of illusions, for illusions magnify crises and weaken 
the power to meet them. Now, as regards the censor- 
ship, it rests with each member of the public to render 
it ineffective so far as he himself is concerned—and this 
without aiding the enemy! Indeed, by rendering the 
censorship essentially ineffective so far as he himself is 
concerned, a man harms the enemy because he increases 
the strength of the government by one undeluded sub- 
ject. Unless the censorship propagates absolute lies, 
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which it does not, it can be made essentially and sub- 
stantially ineffective by a comprehension of the prin- 
ciples upon which it works. These principles are based 
in universal human nature, for nothing is more human, 
more touchingly naive, than an official newsman—the 
chief agent of the censorship. 

In the first place the wise reader should remember 
that the official newsman, just like ourselves, employs 
two different vocabularies to describe similar events. 
Thus, the German army may suffer a defeat. The 
allied armies may only suffer a reverse. We feel this 
in ourselves. Who among us would dare to say that 
the British Army was ever defeated? Nobody. Even 
in the worst days of the Boer War the British Army 
was not defeated, and anyone silly enough to assert 
that it was defeated would have been bashed on the 
head for a pro-Boer. Reverse, yes. Defeat, no. Only 
an enemy can be defeated. The thing is natural; it is 
inevitable. Nevertheless the wise reader of war-news 
will remember that defeat and reverse are absolutely 
interchangeable terms, denoting precisely the same 
phenomenon. If in the privacy of his mind he con- 
stantly interchanges them he will constantly produce 
within himself an effect which is destructive of illusion. 


N the same way, the enemy retreats, but we retire; 
the enemy is routed, but we retire rapidly; and the 
enemy flies, but we retreat fighting obstinate rearguard 
actions. Again, there are those remarkable words suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful. Who would suppose that two 
such opposites could ever mean exactly the same thing? 
But they often do. A good example of their inter- 
changeability may be seen in their connection with the 
word sortie. All depends upon the manner in which 
you regard a sortie. A sortie is always successful, 
that a party come out; it is always unsuccessful in that 
the party reénters. A German sortie is not and cal- 
not be successful; the Allied sortie must be successful. 
Beware, therefore, of being influenced by these deluding 
adjectives. ; 
Beware, also, of vagueness in official reports. A grail 
of detail is usually more important than a ton of gel- 
erality in any official report. If you read that “the 
Germans have advanced somewhat at B——; our forces 
have made good progress elsewhere”, you may assume 
that the German advance was more important than the 
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Allies’ progress. And seriously beware of one-sided 
statements as to losses. “The German losses exceeded 
three thousand killed and wounded.” They may have; 
the figure may not be exaggerated. In our minds we 
accordingly write off with glee three thousand from 
the effective strength of the German army, and that is 
the end of the transaction for us. We forget the Allies’ 
losses, because they have not been brought to our no- 
tice. Yet the very fact that they have not yet been 
brought to our notice (as they often are not) should 
make us pause. The Allies’ losses may have been 
only a thousand; but they may have been five thou- 
sand; the chances are that they are round about three 
thousand. There cannot now be much difference in 
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to the cncmst MnP gl all official bulletins are 
deliberately intended *to..giy Ri apression different 
from the impression of an impartial spectator. This 
has always been so. It may be right, for there are 
weaklings in all lands. But whether it is right or 
wrong, we should remember it and allow for it in our 
conclusions. 

And nearly all that I have said about official news ap- 
plies to unofficial news. I have remarked that govern- 
ments are engaged in the enterprise of misleading us. 
But we ourselves are an active part of that conspiracy. 
We want to be deceived; we do not want the whole 
truth unless it is of a certain complexion; and all the 
unofficial newsmen must pander to this longing as far 

















Sir John French and his staff passing through a French village on the Belgian frontier 


the wastage of the opposing forces, but while reading 
the news this fact is extraordinarily difficult to keep 
in mind. The picture of a German army continually 
ravaged by death, disease, and demoralisation, and an 
Allied army always miraculously at full strength and 
full of courage simply cannot be permanently destroyed. 
It reconstructs itself each morning at breakfast by a 
magic process of its own. Intensely ridiculous, it still 
imposes itself even on the sagacious. It is one of the 
very worst psychological effects of the official bulletin. 
It can only be nullified by persistent mental effort, and 
by persistent reading of the Berlin wireless reports. 
We peruse the latter always with convinced and 
scornful scepticism. But despite our just resentment 
of German semi-official lying, we have to admit that 
officially Berlin is seldom fatuous enough to depart 
from fact in its Marconi communications. The evi- 
dent partiality of its summaries, together with their 
brilliant omissions, should help us to be critical of the 
bulletins which form our own daily bread. To study 
the rival bulletins in two utterly different frames of 
mind, as we do, is human but foolish. Never should 
we forget that the object of all bulletins (including 
ours) is to put the best face on things, to minimize the 
disagreeable and to lay stress on the agreeable. Other 
considerations will go down before this consideration. 
If our armies gain a victory, we shall hear the most of 
it at the earliest moment. If our armies are punished, 
we shall hear the least of it, and much will be said about 
discretion and the necessity of not giving things away 


as they dare. Yon can see the result in the headlines 
of every newspaper in the world without exception. 
Unconsciously we are all codperating with the censor- 
ship that we detest. The newspaper that printed even 
the censored news with the scientific detachment of a 
historian would no doubt soon get its windows smashed, 
or at least find itself the target of a rumour that it was 
being financed by the enemy. Possibly we don’t need 
scientific detachment about news during a war? Not 
on the surface, perhaps. But we assuredly do need it 
in the depths of our hearts, if we are to be the sort of 
nation that gives real strength to a government when 
the hardest pinch comes. Every man of us derives a 
certain encouragement from the public at large with 
its determination to see chiefly what is convenient; but 
his real strength can spring only from himself, and the 
supply of it will depend upon his passion for truth. 


HE man who dares look the facts in the face is 

stronger than the man who dares not. But the 
audacity to look the facts in the face cannot be exer- 
cised until the facts are sorted out from the other 
things. And the process of sorting out is an in- 
tellectual process, interminable and trying. It must 
always be recommended. And it must be practised 
over the whole mingled field of truth and illusion— 
official bulletins, unofficial descriptive work, articles 
by military experts, letters from the front, and con- 
fessions of the enemy wounded. 

Military experts in particular are to be treated with 
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The market place at Guise and the statue of the Duc de Guise decorated by the Germans 


caution just now. The fault is not altogether theirs; 
indeed it is very little theirs. The censor has them in 
his grip. He allows them to moralize and to prophesy, 
and that is about all. But even when they moralize 
sternly they end with a note of sentimental good cheer 
which nullifies all that precedes it. As to prophecy, the 
prophecies are usually quite wrong. Up to within a 
week of the fall of Antwerp the most prominent military 
experts were convinced that that which has happened 
would not happen; some of them were even convinced 
that it was the German force, and not the Belgian, 
that was being contained. Practically all military ex- 
perts have assured us daily for many weeks past that 
we were within a day or two of a decisive event, 
though on the surface there was nothing to suggest the 
imminence of a decision. “The crisis is at hand, and 
the Allies have no reason to fear. .” You see, they 
wanted a decision. So did we readers. The prophecies 
were conceivably excusable. What is less excusable is 
the apparent determination of some experts to see Ger- 
man failure in everything. Thus: “The appearance of 
a German army corps at proves that von Kluck 
is seriously alarmed for his safety in that region.” Pos- 
sibly the recent appearance of a German army corps 
in Antwerp proved that the Germans were seriously 
alarmed for their safety in Antwerp. The influence of 
such comment upon the mind of the reader is insidious 
and it should be fought with might and main. 

And finally, perhaps no influence is more malign 
than that of the testimony of German prisoners, es- 
pecially when they happen to be wounded. These Ger- 
man prisoners are always telling of discouragement, 
starvation, demoralization, and despair in the German 
ranks. Of course they are. Put yourself in the place 
of a captive, and decide whether you would not be very 
gloomy about the condition of your own side, and 
whether you would not be prone to account for your 
own capture, and whether, in face of the overwhelming 
fact of helplessness, you would not feel the promptings 
of a certain instinct to please your captors. I should, 
anyway, just as I should be afraid of shrapnel. As evi- 
dence of general conditions in an army, the statements 
of prisoners are scarcely worth printing. 

Let it not be supposed that the sole danger of the 
well-meaning honest citizen in estimating the progress 
of the war, despite the efforts of the censorship to pre- 
vent him, is the danger of undue optimism. It is almost 
inevitable that undue pessimism will at intervals take 
the place of undue optimism. Events theatrical in their 
swiftness and in their immediate effects—such as the 
fall of Namur, the sinking of cruisers, and the fall of 
Antwerp—are bound to shake him unduly, because the 
peptonised diet of news served by the censorship has 
inevitably impaired the health of his organs and en- 
feebled his power of resistance to the unusual. At 


—— 


times, facts are too much fo | 
the censorship. When Ant. 
werp has fallen it has fallen 
and no ingenuities of cengop. 
ing can mitigate the crudity 
of the affair. And when Brit. 
ish forces, of which the 
British public knew nothing 
(though the readers of 
Dutch newspapers, and there- 
fore the Germans, knew 
lot) are involved in the fal]. 
either that unpleasing detail 
too must emerge or the Ger. 
man Official wireless bulletins 
must be mutilated for us to 
save our stomachs. The cep. 
sorship, having shorn jts 
lambs, is obliged to push 
them out into the icy wind. 
and the consequences are in- 
stantly manifest throughout 
a darkened London. That is an inevitable sequel 








of censorship. Each citizen must guard against 
it for himself, and each citizen, by the daily practice 
of scietific detachment in his heart, is capable of so 
doing. 

But there is another phenomenon, possibly more seri- 
ous, which may engender undue pessimism. I refer to 
rumours of incompetence and ill-will in high places, 
The country is now one huge camp. Nearly everybody 
has personal relations with private soldiers and even 
with officers—and many have relations with officers of 
fairly high rank. There is no place like a camp for 
rumours. Everybody in a camp, high and low, knows 
of something which is not working quite smoothly in 
the war-machine. And half the individuals, reacting 
against the novel monotony of camp-life, develop a per- 





fect passion for rumours. Only a fortnight ago I came 
across an apparently efficient officer who still held to the 
Russian rumour. A few days since, at luncheon at 
which all save myself were military people of a certain 
importance in their sphere, I encountered, still vigorous, 
the deathless silly rumour that General Percin had 
been courtmartialed and shot for having forgotten a 
certain dispatch relating to the British force! 

Most military men, and all departmental experis, 
have some grievance against the machine, and when 
they are sympathetically approached they will display 
that grievance. In a twinkling it is all over the place, 
growing, multiplying, in a manner marvellous and ter- 
rific. The general notion soon obtains that everything 
is wrong in the machine: chiefs are quarreling; So-and- 
so will not speak to So-and-so; no blanks are ready for | 
the blank, and of course the blank is worse than use- [ 
less without blanks; in short, England again, the same 
old story of muddling—whereas the Germans, those 
supermen. .. . 

All which should be ignored, or rather, put firmly 
backwards into its true place in the whole perspective. 
Nobody is perfect; everybody, even the most steely and 
efficient heads, must make mistakes; differences of 
opinion must (fortunately) arise; the huge machine 
must creak; a number of persons in it must behave 
quite idiotically; confusion must exist; all is not as! 
ought to be. Agreed! But when one reflects upon these 
inevitable shortcomings, one should also reflect up 
the immensely more important positive achievements 
of the machine up to date, and upon the fine rightness 
which produced those achievements. If the machine 
had been perfect—if any of the machines engaged 1 
the war had been perfect—the war would be over 00; 
for perfection would make short wars. On the other 
hand, if the machine had been the amalgam of sctaP 
iron and inefficiency that rumour often describes It § 
sublime German functionary would now be gesticulat- 
ing in the Guildhall. 
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The Germans in Antwerp 


By GEORCE F. PORTER 


Special correspondent in Europe for Harper’s WEEKLY 


N Antwerp in the first days of the 
German occupation, there were some 
twenty German military motor cars, 

three or four used by the Red Cross, 
one by the American Consul, and one 
private car. This was mine. Imagine 
yourself in a great city deprived of 
cabs, taxis and even trams, and you 
will realise the satisfaction of this and 
the air with which I rode about for the 
three days of my visit. My great re- 
gret is that there were so few people 
there to see me. To smartness I cannot 
pretend, for my car was in a most dis- 
reputable condition, and my chauffeur 
and footman, both in sad need of a wash 
and shave, were liveried in dirty brown 
overcoats and continually smoked large 
cigars. I had come in this car from 
Breda in Holland. My only difficulty 
en route was with the Belgian Custom 
House officer. Belgium may be broken, 
but this Belgian Custom House officer 
would not admit it, and being deprived 
of all authority had evidently deter- 
mined to take out his indignation on 
me. Only after a rigorous search of my 
few belongings did he allow me to pass. 

At the canal which divides Merxem 
from the inner city I was first stopped 
by the Germans. Here the permanent 
bridge had been destroyed and a tem- 
porary one thrown across. A _ great 
howitzer was levelled directly at my in- 
vading car. My own papers were in 
order, but for the car I had nothing. 
There was solemn discussion, but a little 
waving of the American flag and gesticu- 
lation on my part proved effective and 
we rode into the city. 

By this time I had gained considerable 
confidence and grandly ordered the 
chauffeur to go to the Hotel St. Antoine, 
where I intended to lunch. We passed 
through the desolate, deserted city. The’ 


shutters of every shop were down, every 
house appeared deserted and was shut 
tight, except where a shell had torn 
away the front leaving nakedly exposed 
the ruins of bedrooms, salons, and in 
ene place of a dining room, the table 
completely set and uninjured. In tra- 
versing the principal boulevards of half 
the city at the noon hour I did not see 
two hundred people. At the hotel St. 
Antoine I noticed a considerable num- 
ber of motors in the street. I marched 
in, but marched out much more rap- 
idly, for I suddenly found myself in the 
midst of the German Headquarters. 
Then a serious question arose. There 
were no hotels open except those occu- 
pied by German officers. I could find 
but one restaurant, presided over by 
two cooks and one waiter, and with a 
long line already waiting for lunch. 
Luckily I had introductions to the rela- 
tives of some refugees I had been with 
the week before in their flight from the 
bombarded city. This family, most 
considerately, took me in and saved me 
from the necessity of further search. 
At the beginning of the siege they 
had established a hospital for the 
wounded in their great house. On 
Wednesday, the day of the evacuation, 
these wounded escaped to Ostend, and 
since then the entire attention of the 
family, with the nursing habit now 
strongly formed, and of the two English 
Red Cross Nurses staying there, had 
been centred upon an unhappy cow in 
the garage. This poor beast, torn from 
her pleasant pastures and gradually re- 
duced from a diet of hay to a scanty 
fare of straw, had that morning indig- 
nantly refused to give any more milk. 
As the daily supply of several children 
and particularly of the “first little Prus- 
sian”, as my hostess bitterly called a 





German engineers excavating a railroad tunnel blown up by the Belgians 
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baby born after the evacuation, de- 
pended on the cow’s recovery, the most 
urgent efforts were necessary. The city 
was scoured and a small supply of hay 
finally secured, and next morning, after 
an anxious night, we were all rejoiced to 
find her milk again flowing. 

Imagine a great city, for Antwerp be- 
fore the siege was a city of over four 
hundred thousand, without sound. One 
cannot imagine it, for no matter how 
closely the curtains may be drawn, or 
how peaceful may be the street on which 
one’s bedroom window opens, there is 
always a hum in the air, the sound of a 
church bell, or the striking of a clock. 
In Antwerp was veritably the silence 
of death; all the clocks had stopped 
except that at the summit of the Cathe- 
dral tower, which now gave German 
time, one hour later than Belgian—no 
church bells, no shouts of children, not 
even the footsteps of pedestrians; and 
when I left two days later this was al- 
most unchanged. 

Three conditions will prevent for long 
the return of the inhabitants: the fear 
of the Germans, the lack of supplies, 
and the lack of water. The first is 
probably unfounded. From the stories 
of the citizens and from all appearances 
the Germans have behaved extremely 
well. There was no arrogance or un- 
kindness in their attitude. The city 
is tranquil and already the debris from 
the fires are cleared out of the streets. 
The lack of supplies will take a long 
time to rectify. The breaks in the water 
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system can probably be repaired in a 
few weeks. But now over the city hangs 
a great menace of epidemic. 

The stories of the bombardment, of 
the flight of most of the inhabitants and 
of the terrors and suffering of those re- 
maining, hidden in their cellars, have 
already been told. But again tribute 
must be paid to the Red Cross nurses, 
English and Belgian, to the doctors and 
assistants, and to the Belgian ladies, 
who remained to care for the wounded 
and dying. What they endured and did 
in the cellars of their hospitals during 
the thirty hour bombardment is too 
terrible and too magnificent to express. 
Most of the wounded were gotten away 
on boats. Only the bad cases, the dying 
and those last brought in, remained. 
The nurses moved the wounded through 
the streets to the boats, with shells 
bursting about them and amid burning 
houses. From hospitals in the line of 





them. In another they remained to 
tend those whom they could not move 
when the roof of their building was 
burning above. And today in Antwerp 
in the Salle des Fetes of the Jardin 
Zoologique, where many of the wounded 
are being collected, the Belgians are 
back tending with untired devotion. 


MOERBECK is a small town north- 
west of Antwerp, and near the 
Dutch frontier. 

I went there on Thursday afternoon, 
crossing the Scheldt on a ferry, manned 
by German marines. We motored 
through the beautiful country. There 
were no signs of war, excepting at the 
line of the fortifications. In front of 
these a wide swathe had been cleared. 
All the trees were cut off about two feet 
above the ground. The houses were 
levelled even with the ground. I mean 
absolutely even with the ground, not 


——— 


comfortably near. One crashed through 
the roof, and just then, unsignalled and 
unexpected, a long train pulled jp 
crowded with English and Belgian sol. 
diers, and with refugees. Almost at the 
same moment the Germans appeared a} 
the end of the village street and charged, 
An officer and four men crossed the 


- platform under fire from the train anq 


succeeded in derailing one of the front 
coaches. The soldiers struggled to get 
out and form. The refugees, men 
women and children, ran screaming i. 
every direction. A sharp volley from 
the Germans, and several soldiers, foyr 
women and one man fell dead. The re. 
turn volley killed the German officer 
and fourteen men. But now the Ger. 
man troops were closing in. Escape 


with the derailed train was impossible 
and surrender obligatory. 

The train had apparently been 
goods train standing in a railway yard 





Ruins of a French fort at Manhenge dismantled by a single shell from a 


fire they moved the urgent cases and 
the dying to safety. They carried men 
upon stretchers and without stretchers, 
upstairs and downstairs, women alone 
carrying wounded men in their arms 
up steep cellar steps, There were not 
enough doctors and assistants, and some 
had fled. They held back the delirious, 
soothed the terrified, dressed wounds, 
and solaced the dying, all in these 
crowded, foul-aired cellars. In one cel- 
lar were many wounded, including a 
number badly burned, and if one has 
ever smelled the stench from burned 
flesh one knows what this means. Also 
to this cellar there fled for refuge two 
hundred and fifty children from the 
Orphanage Asylum, and all were there 
for twenty four hours until the atmos- 
phere became so bad that they were 
forced to move to the upper floors, al- 
though the building was still under the 
German fire. 

In one cellar the nurses disarmed a 
doctor who, gone mad from the fatigue 
and strain of his devoted work for the 
wounded, was now threatening to shoot 


one brick upon another. Around them 
still flowered their little gardens. And 
close to the forts were the terrible 
barbed wire entanglements. Heavy 
posts are placed in the ground, about 
five feet apart, probably twenty or thir- 
ty rows of these. Twisted through these 
posts in every direction are strands of 
barbed wire, with the barbs three or 
four times as close together as on our 
fences. These strands are so thick that 
one could not take a step between. 
Anything more brutal, or exemplifying 
war more horribly, cannot well be 
imagined. 


(THROUGH Moerbeck runs a railway 

line to Ostend and many thousands 
of troops, Belgian and English, retreated 
by this route. Standing on the plat- 
form of the ruined station, the Burgo- 
master told me the story of the last 
train through. All day long troops had 
been passing. Late in the afternoon 
German artillery, from a distance of 
several miles, got the range of the sta- 
tion and began to drop their shells un- 


German 42 centimeter gun. 


down the line. Frantic refugees and the 
last companies of soldiers had boarded 
it, probably put one of their own men 
in the engine cab and started off. One 
flat car was loaded with wooden shoes, 
another with rotting garden produce. 

On our return we reached the ferry 
after dark. Here occurred one of the 
minor tragedies of the war. A peasalt 
with his wife and cart filled with belong: 
ings, drawn by two horses, came to 
wards the landing stage. The horse 
were quickly unhitched. The marine 
helped to get the cart down the rough 
gangway. One horse followed safely, 
but the other slipped into the black 
water. There was a frantic struggle, 2 
which the marines did everything po 
sible to pull him out, but the swift cur 
rent swept him away and in the rays! 
a searchlight we saw his head rapidly 
descending the stream. The peasilt 
and his wife sat quietly beside thelr 
cart, crushed by this new disaster. 
their ruined farm next spring there 
be but one horse to do the double 
work. 
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Nippon’s War Stake 


Formerly 


N thé 18th of August, two days 
after Japan’s ultimatum order- 
ing the Kaiser out of the Pacific, 

the British Government issued an offi- 
cial note which will one day be remem- 
bered as one of the diplomatic land- 
marks of the present war. In substance 
it was an undertaking designed to re- 
move all unworthy suspicions, such as 
the very lively apprehension expressed 
in this country, of her ally’s aggressive 
or self-interested intentions in entering 
the war. It came to this country, in 
fact, as a sort of Maxim silencer to the 
shock of the Japanese ultimatum; and 
it did succeed in reassuring us enor- 
mously that war operations in the Pa- 
cific would be reduced to the absolute 
minimum. It promised, to quote its 
most salient clauses, that “Japan’s par- 
ticipation in the war was not to extend 
beyond the China Sea, except in so far 
as it might be necessary to protect Jap- 
anese shipping, nor beyond Asiatic 
waters west of the China Sea, nor to 
any foreign territory except the Ger- 

man occupations in Eastern Asia.” 
Against this British promise we have 
row to chronicle and reconcile the fol- 
lowing Japanese performance. Com- 
mencing October 6th, a powerful Jap- 
anese fleet bombarded and occupied the 
strategic islands in four German archi- 
pelagos in the south Pacific, the nearest 
of which is a good 1500 miles from the 
China Sea, or from any port in Japan, 
and the farthest more than 2500. These 
islands, the Pelew, Caroline, Ladrone, 
and Marshall groups, all lie directly 
across the path between Hawaii and the 
Philippines, while the lLadrones, or 
Mariannes as they are often called, com- 
pletely surround our lonely little colonial 
outpost, Guam. So far, no Maxim 
silencer has come from England to ex- 
plain this shock to our nerves. But the 
Japanese themselves have declared that 
the islands will be abandoned imme- 
diately the war is over. That doesn’t 
end the matter, and it doesn’t begin to 
explain things; but we might as well 
make up our minds that it must suffice 
for the present. With a Democratic 
administration in power strongly influ- 
enced by the idea that the Philippines 
by gradual but definite 
stages should 












By G. L. HARDING 


belong to the Filipinos, we can’t act as 
if these islands were part of an American 
Empire, and stick up “keep off!” signs 
on the ocean roundabout. The Adminis- 
tration has done the right thing; it has 
suspended judgment. 

We are by no means the people most 
concerned over a Japanese foothold in 
the South Seas anyway. Such a foot- 
hold brings the Japanese up against a 
nation who view every southward move 
of the Mikado’s navy with an anxiety 
far exceeding our own. Australia has a 
say there, and Australia never consented 
to this Japanese raid in the South Seas. 
And the more we consider the prosaic 
factors of this dramatic situation, the 
more we are drawn toward the conclu- 
sion that England never desired it 
either. 

The Japanese expedition to the South 
Seas is a typical incident in the 
long game of wits which has waged 
for the past twelve years round the 
famous Anglo-Japanese alliance. It is a 
typical result of that alliance as it is a 
typical mixture of the war-motives 
which now dominate the theatre of 
events in the Far East. The history of 
the understanding between the English 
and Japanese Governments has been an 
almost unbroken series of strategic vic- 
tories by Japan, from the immense im- 
portance of British moral and financial 
support in the Russian war to her sen- 
sational impulsion as England’s ally into 
the war which is going to reshape the 
map of the world today. And as for 
illustrating the mixture of war-motives 
in the Far East, if the nations of 
Europe today should send to the Far 
East every battleship and every soldier 
not vitally needed elsewhere, the Japa- 
nese would still remain by a decisive 
margin the arbiters of the situation. 

The plain truth is, then, that Japan 
has taken the bit in her teeth, and that 
the English Government, as at sundry 
other times during the history of this 
alliance, has decided to endure with 
dignity, touched by embarrassment, 
what it has failed to forestall by wit, 
or forbid by force. Nothing shows this 
more clearly than the recent and ro- 
mantic episodes in the South Seas. The 
British undertaking of August 18th 
clearly meant, if it meant anything at 
all, that the Japanese were not to ex- 
tend their participation in the war to 
the point of occupying 

German colonies 
in the East 


Correspondent in China for the London Telegraph. 


Indies. I admit that it is am- 
biguous; in the same sentence it un- 
dertakes that Japan shall confine her 
attention to the China Sea, and then 
makes an exception, not of Kiaochow, 
which would have been absolutely clear, 
but of “the German occupations in 
Eastern Asia”, an ambiguous term which 
may or may not refer to islands 2500 
miles away from that continent. Again, 
it allows the Japanese the loophole of 
“protecting their shipping”, a naive pre- 
caution which might lead the Japanese 
almost anywhere they chose to go. This 
loophole cannot apply to the South Sea 
Islands, however, for all the captures 
the Japanese made on their 10,000 mile 
cruise through the south Pacific seem 
to have been one British ship and one 
Japanese gentleman, who were released 
from durance vile at Jaluit, the capital 
of the Marshall Islands. 


F the Bristish Government didn’t 
mean to undertake that the Japanese 
would steer clear of the German East 
Indies, there was absolutely no use in 
an undertaking at all. Outside of Tsing- 
tao, these were the only hostile points 
in the whole Pacific, and any limitation 
in respect to Japanese activity at all 
must refer to them. The British Gov- 
ernment didn’t say so, but its actions 
immediately after the Japanese ulti- 
matum make its position conclusive. 
Expeditions put off for the German 
archipelagos from both Australia and 
New Zealand immediately the Japanese 
were heard from, and everybody knows 
now with what speed they proceeded to 
seize Samoa, German New Guinea, and 
the Bismarck Archipelago. Having made 
certain of the three German colonies 
directly at their doors, the Dominion 
expeditions proceeded north, and before 
the end of the month the Australians 
had arrivd in the first group, the Caro- 
lines, taken Yap, the chief island, and 
destroyed the German’s recently installed 
wireless station there, one of the most 
powerful instruments in the Pacific. But 
on October 6th the Japanese were re- 
ported from the Marshalls, the extreme 
southwesterly group farthest away from 
Japan, where they landed blue-jackets 
and took formal possessions. On the 
same day another portion of their 
squadron reported itself at Yap, in the 
Australians’ footsteps, where the Japa- 
nese again landed a strong guard and 
took command of the archipelago, the 
Australians apparently not leaving be- 
hind a force of their own. The 
cccupation of the Ladrones and 
Pelew groups, the latter of which 
are less than two days sailing 
from the Philippines, was not 
reported till October 20th, but 
as these groups lie first in the 
path of Japan it is reasonable 
to suppose that they were oc- 
cupied early in October or even 
before that. At any rate, there 
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must have been some reason why the 
Australians gave up the race, for race it 
certainly was; and the only valid reason 
which seems conceivable is that their 
watchful allies came in force and pounced 
on the prize first. 

Now that the Japanese flag has been 
planted on Germany’s immensely strat- 
egic footholds in the South Seas, British 
congratulations over this happy out- 
come are cordially forthcoming. The 
irony of the situation is reserved for 
those who know how hard the British 
strove to get the Union Jack there first. 
It has revealed to the world more clear- 
ly than any event since the beginning 
of the war the full determination of the 
Japanese initiative in the Far East. Es- 
pecially has a light dawned in Australia. 
The Australian Labor Party, before 
any Japanese intervention was dreamed 
of, made a strong bid to let the German 
colonies alone and concentrate the war 
in Europe; indeed, at the time of their 
recent smashing victory at the polls this 
was a common sense view pretty well 
prevailing through Australia. The Jap- 
anese ultimatum transformed this view- 
point over night, and the idea of leaving 
the German colonies out of the war has 
never been heard again in Australia. 

The capture of Tsingtao has brought 
home to our minds the second great 
crisis in the Japanese offensive. The 
Tsingtao crisis is the older situa- 
tion; but the elements are the same. 
You have the same intervention as Eng- 
land’s ally, the same seizure of a unique 
military opportunity, the same promise 
of restitution after the war. And as in 
the case of the South Sea Islands, the 
advantage is all with Japan, the em- 
barrassment all with England. Japa- 
nese cruisers were bombarding Tsingtao 
within forty eight hours of the declara- 
tion of war. But this marvelous Japa- 
nese preparedness was not quite efficient 
enough to bottle up the little German 
fleet, and consequently five cruisers were 
loose in the Far East until lately destroy- 
ing British commerce at the rate of three 
million dollars a week. Indeed, from 
first to last in her intervention at Tsing- 
tao it cannot be said that Japan has 
contributed any help to England which 
might vitally affect the issue of the war. 
The possession of Tsingtao stands or 
falls by the tremendous test of the battle 
lines in Europe and by no local battles 
however decisive. 

We are just beginning to get the evi- 
dence now of the undeniable reluctance 
with which the British consented to this 
ultimatum, and the extreme chagrin with 
which they viewed its immediate re- 


Bright little bird with downward wing, 
How many birds within you sing? 


Two or three at the least it seems, 
Overflowing golden streams. 


sults. A story printed generally in the 
the Philippines was not reported till 
October 20th, but as these groups lie 
first in the path of Japan it is reasonable 
Shanghai press toward the end of 
August relates that England tried time 
and again to ward off Japan’s proposed 
“assistance” at Tsingtao, finally declar- 
ing: “We ourselves, without allies, are 
prepared to be there in forty eight 
hours.” To which the Japanese re- 
turned the laconic reply: “We'll be there 
in twenty four hours.” The North 
China Daily News, the senior British 
newspaper in China, after putting the 
situation in the most pro-Japanese light 
possible, concludes editorially: “It is 
not easy to believe that Japan acted in 
the final stage with the full consent of 
Great Britain . . . it seems incredible.” 
And the much more outspoken National 
Review, the most trustworthy British 
liberal journal in China, has frankly ad- 
mitted that “England has suffered a 
severer blow in this disgraceful episode 
than anywhere in the Far East during 
the past hundred years, except in the 
case of the opium trade.” Continuing, 
in the issue of August 22nd, it declares 
that “from the first this Japanese alli- 
ance has wrought serious damage to 
British prestige in the East. The posi- 
tion now is that Japan has practically 
forced the hand of Great Britain. It is 
the beginning of the end of British, nay 
of European influence in the Far East.” 

These are hard words, struck out in 
the heat of a political crisis; but cer- 
tainly no one can deny that for every 
blow Japan strikes on behalf of her ally, 
she is striking five to hew out her own 
destiny, never more auspicious than 
now, on the Asiatic mainland. Even in 
temporary possession of Tsingtao, she 
will be in an immensely powerful posi- 
tion. With Port Arthur commanding 
the northern and Tsingtao the southern 
entrance to the Gulf of Pechihli, the bay 
whose possession dominates Peking, this 
famous gulf will be little more than a 
Japanese lake. This is a prospect which 
is being actively canvassed in the Jap- 
anese semi-official press today, varied 
by such modest demands, in case Tsing- 
tao should be retroceded, that China 
should show her “gratitude” by making 
over the lease of Port Arthur, which ex- 
pires in 1921, in perpetuity. 

Japan’s ruthless conquest of Korea, 
her isolation of Manchuria and her en- 
trenchment of a sphere of interest there, 
which is just a shade less than actual 
possession, are factors in the Japanese 
advance too well known to dilate on 
here. Under the auspicious star of the 


Bobolink 


By MAX EASTMAN 


I’d float forever in a light blue sky, 
Uttering joy to the passers-by. 


ee, 


Tsingtao victory she is striking for ap. 
other sphere of interest in the rich 
southern provinces of Fukien and Ki. 
angsi, territory which she has already 
consolidated by a strategic railway ryp. 
ning diagonally from the Yangste port 
of Kiukiang to Swatow on the coast. 
But her main forward movement today 
is much more intangible than this. It js 
admirably expressed in the draft treaty 
which the Osaka Mainichi has announced 
is shortly to be concluded between 
Japan and China. This treaty, which 
is said to be in the hands of Mr. Hioki. 
the new Japanese Ambassador who ar. 
rived at Peking on August 29th, gives 
to Japan the right to defend the inde. 
pendence and integrity of China when. 
ever a third party threatens them, and 
provides, when this emergency arises, 
that Japan may make use of any places 
in China she chooses for military pur. 
poses against her enemy, China Pledg- 
ing herself unreservedly to “place no 
obstacle in her way.” The gentle hint 


that China shall not “get in the way’ | 


of Japan’s plans is certainly offered in g 
vein of inimitable irony. 

These are some of the war-motives 
which will go to determine the settle. 
ment that the end of the war will bring 
in the Far East. They are chiefly Jap- 
anese motives, for the simple reason 
that Japan alone in Eastern Asia is pre. 
pared to make her motives count in 
terms of decisive political advantage, 
Whether or not Japan has intentions 
against ourselves belongs to a totally dif- 
ferent universe of discourse, far removed 
from the war-motives which govern the 
present crisis. Mr. Adachi Kinnosuke in 
his article in the issue of this journal 
dated September 12th, puts this ad- 
mirably from the Japanese standpoint; 
he traverses the whole range of diplo- 
matic and social relations between Amer- 
ica and Japan and finds not a single issue 
which will stand the scrutiny of com- 
mon sense as a pretext for war. He 
might have added another guarantee in 
terms of the situation I have sketched 
above. It is that Japan will soon be 
having too much trouble explaining her- 
self to England and her colonies, es- 
pecially when her ally’s hands are freed 
from this war, to invite additional com- 
plications, even should she want to. For 
her war-motives as we have seen them 
focussed on Tsingtao, in the South Seas, 
and in her new attitude toward China 
generally, call for a reckoning and 4 
clear understanding from this formidable 
quarter, which Japan, if the allies are 
victorious in the war, will not find it to 
her advantage to ignore. 


If I could warble on a wing so strong, 
Filling five acres full of song, 


I’d never sit on the old gray fence, 
I’d never utter a word of sense, 
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The San Diego Exposition in course of construction 


A Fair and a Big Idea 


RDINARY horse sense and plain 
business method in the building 
of an Exposition is something of 

an innovation. 

One would hardly expect to find such 
a system in operation in the building of 
a world’s fair in a country rich in legend 
and tradition, and touched with the 
romance of old Spain. 

The Panama-California Exposition 
will open at San Diego, California, Jan- 
uary first, on schedule. In the prepara- 
tions for the opening of this Exposition, 
the strictest business methods have been 
pursued, useless expense has been elim- 
inated, antiquated ideas have been re- 
jected, hoary tradition has been cast 
aside, and the Exposition will open its 
gates entirely free of debt. 

Business sense, also, has led the Ex- 
position to make full use of natural 
advantages, to build what is claimed to 
be a new type in expositions, new in 
architecture, in landscape, in exhibits, 
in purpose. For that, San Francisco’s 
rival exposition was mainly responsible. 

San Francisco was the first to receive 
world recognition. San Diego, its money 
raised, its land acquired, was forced to 
find something which would carry a new 
appeal, and by sheer necessity evolved 
it. The new idea has taken form, and can 
be seem today, not in the conventional 
Greek and Roman temples, but in grace- 
ful, hospitable Spanish Colonial build- 
ings, whether mission or cathedral or 
palace, with long, 
cloistered _colon- 
nades, with sunny 
prado and cool, 
verdant patio; 
with slim towers 
and curiously de- 
signed tiled domes; 
with arches over- & a ~ 
hung with mission 
bells about which 
a horde of pigeons 
fluter. Over every 
wall clambers the 
riotous growth of 
brilliant-blooming 
vine which in that 
extreme southern 
tip of the Cali- 
fornia coast, free 
from frost and 
torrid heat alike, 
Swaggers over 
everything that 
Opposes. Picture 
that abundant dis- 
play of flower and 
vine and shrub, 


the canyons below, Characteristic architectural detail. 


filled with palm and eucalyptus and ey- 
press and acacia, leading downward to 
the sea, or beak-country to the snow- 
capped lower Sierras and the hills of old 
Mexico. Find the romance that such a 
country must have, the romance which 
runs persistently through the traditions 
of Southern California, and you will 
understand the reason for the sobriquet 
—the Exposition Beautiful. 

The exhibits, theoretically, have been 
the chief reason for world’s fairs. The- 
oretically! Actually, the man who has 
come away from a world’s fair with a 
recollection of the exhibits that could 









Citrus orchard and model farm. 


compare in vividness with his recollec- 
tion of the Pike and the Midway has 
been one of the painfully small minority. 
San Diego, forced into creative work, 
recognized it, and swept aside old ideas 
in exhibits as promptly as old ideas in 
architecture had been evicted. There 
is no display there of embalmed fruit or 
crated fruit. There is a citrus orchard 
with orange and lemon and grapefruit 
and kumquat growing on the branches, 
and across the street is a model intensive 
farm with trees bearing peach and apri- 
cot and cherry and pear, with the ground 
below covered with growing vegetables. 
The man who goes there for amusement 
is in danger of getting an education 
along with it. 

It is a serious business. The agricul- 
tural features of the Exposition, possibly 
the most important of all in the way of 
probable permanent result, are extensive 
as well as intensive. The effort has been 
to present in graphic, accurate style the 
actual conditions of the American West. 
The very park where the Exposition 
stands was hard baked adobe four years 
ago, and in it there grew nothing save 
sage and cactus. If such a garden spot 
as it is today can be brought about 
by man—and water, there is a suggestion 
of what is ahead of the waste lands of 
the West, which today need only man— 
and water. If the Exposition will serve to 
stimulate the back-to-the-land move- 
ment, one mighty aim will have been 

achieved. If it 
will serve to show 


to the Middle 
West and the 
East and South 


alike what can be 
done by scientific 
utilization of re- 
sources, another 
end will be ac- 
hieved, and the 
“flats” of Illinois, 
and the cut-over 
timberland of Wis- 
consin, and the 
wornout land of 
New England, and 
the eyesores out- 
side every large 
city of the country 
will some day 
blossom just as 
today there is 
fruit and flower in 
the Southwest 
land which yester- 
day was desert. 
Serious purpose it 
is, and new. 
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Bad Men 
r VHE advance advertisement of a new 


melodrama heralded the state- 
ment that there were to be no 


crooks, but poetry instead. This 
attitude toward the crook play 
is one that most persons hold, for 


within the past few seasons the bad 
men and their pals have been rampant 
upon the stage. In spite of the fact that 
most of the situations have been used 
and that the characters are thoroughly 
familiar ones, there is a surprising fresh- 
ness about “Kick In”, a new melodrama 
by Willard Mack. Had this been pro- 
duced immediately after “Within the 
Law” its chance of finding popular favor 
with the theatre going public would have 
been very much greater, but even now 
the clever handling of the material and 
the homely but genial humor will make 
for a certain amount of success. Then, 
too, the play is well acted, notably by 
John Barrymore, Josephine Victor, and 
Forrest Winant. The great number of 
plays of the underworld that have 
reached the stage in the last few seasons 
has had one very marked effect. No 
matter how crude the material it is very 
seldom that a play of this sort is badly 
acted now. 


Merely Words 


VEN those who like their drama 
shielded from the encroachments 
of literature will find in Charles Klein’s 
latest play, “The Money Makers”, 
dialogue that jars by its poverty of 
expression. When the heroine is told 
that certain letters written by her years 
before are to be used in court, she ex- 
claims, “How awful, awful!” 


Mixing “Em 
ERHAPS the managers seek to lure 
back into their galleries those who 
deserted for the movies by offering a 
combination of melodrama and moving 
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pictures. Three times within a week 
new plays were produced in New 
York in which the narrative was 
pieced out by “photo-intervals”. 

In Mr. Thompson Buchanan’s 
melodrama, somewhat in- 
clusively called “Life”, the 
action is constantly halted 

in order to project upon 

the screen incidents 
that are sup- 
posed to be 


Charles 
Dopreau in 


“Mr. Wu” 


happening simultaneously or that lead 
up to the acted scenes. Thus after 
the hero has been wrongfully convicted 
of murder, he appears on the moving 
picture screen in his cell at Sing Sing 





Mile. Gabrielle Dorziat and William 
Faversham in “The Hawk” 


Stage Drift 


> 
‘ 


checking off on a calender the days that 
he has yet to live. This is far less of g 
spur to the imagination than the painted 
drop curtain would be. The combina- 
tion of moving pictures and melodrama 
is more skilfully accomplished in “The 


Battle Cry”, a dramatization of C. N,. 


Buck’s novel. In this instance the moy- 
ing pictures are of large panoramic 
scenes that could not have been effec. 
tively staged any other way. The fights 
between the fuedists in the mountains 
are much more effective than the fight in 


the Mexican desert with real horses and. 


many blank cartridges in “Life.”’ In his 
production of “The Lilac Domino”, a 
musical comedy with a excellent score, 
Mr. Andreas Dippel has employed 
colored moving pictures of a carnival at 
Nice to give the atmosphere for the part 
of the carnival that is actually staged 
later in the same act. An expedient of 
more doubtful value is the transforma- 
tion which immediately follows the 
colored pictures of Nice. The hero is 
shown sitting in the midst of a very 
green room. He bows and looks per- 
turbed. The curtain is raised and in a 
similar green-hung room the hero is 
seated by an exact replica of the moving 
picture table. Then he sings. 


Faithful Wives 


HE Faithful Wife has come into her 
own on the stage this year. Even 
in “The Hawk” (a translation of 
L’Epervier by De Croisset) Marina, 
after a love affair, goes back to her card 
playing husband when he is ruined. In 
that thoroughly charming comedy, “The 
Phantom Rival”, Mrs. Marshal, after 
she has been disillusioned about the hero 
of her dreams, settles down once more to 
contentment and happiness with her all 
too jealous husband. 


A New Stage Sky 


A demonstration in a model theatre of 

Mr. Sam Hume’s sky-dome was 
the most interesting of the things of the 
theatre that made up the New York 
Stage Society’s Exhibit. The half dome 
is made of white plaster—sometimes of 
concrete, and erected at the back of the 
stage where the b'ue sky curtain 1s ordi- 
narily hung. By the manipulation of 
lights above the proscenium and at the 
back near the floor any color may be 
thrown upon the concave surface of 
white plaster. Not only may vivid 
strong light be obtained, but gradual 
gradations quite unlike the jerks and 
jumps with which dawn is ushered in 
ordinarily in the theatre. Then to0, 
light in the sky-dome does not seem to 
end with the back of the stage nor to 
come from set places. Best of all, there 
can be no wrinkles or folds in this new 
stage sky. 
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Germany’s Hope 


By KUNO FRANCKE 


The editors of the Harvard Monthly asked Mr. Hapgood to contribute an article on the war. He did so, and this is 
Professor Francke’s reply in the Monthly, which we are glad to print, along with a comment by Mr. Hapgood, point- 
ing out where he and Professor Francke do not quite agree 


itors of The Harvard Monthly to 

say a few words by way of comment 
on Mr. Norman Hapgood’s indictment 
of Germany, I shall avoid being con- 
troversial. Indeed, I shall confine my- 
self to placing by the side of what to 
Mr. Hapgood’s mind is Germany’s dis- 
ease what to my mind is Germany’s 
hope. 

It cannot be denied that, superficially 
considered, there is some truth in Mr. 
Hapgood’s diagnosis of the mental con- 
dition of contemporary Germany as 
being a case of national Megalomania. 
If we think of the men that have stood 
out preéminently as leaders of German 
thought and action during the last forty 
years, the most striking type that pre- 
sents itself is certainly that of a highly 
sensitive, strained, feverishly active 
state of mind. Richard Wagner, Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Emperor William II—per- 
haps the three men whose influence has 
shaped the feelings and the ideals of the 
present generation of Germans most 
conspicuously—each in his own way are 
types of an exceptionally developed ex- 


[ accepting the invitation of the Ed- 


- eitability, of a nervous tension so ex- 


traordinary that the acknowledged lead- 
ership of these men may indeed appear 
as a symptom of a too high strung con- 
dition of the national temper. 

Richard Wagner’s world is a world of 
reckless self-assertion, boundless appe- 
tite, mystic longing, incessant willing 
and striving. His heroes storm: through 
life regardless of good or evil, impelled 
by the one desire of living themselves 
out to the full and of bringing out what 
isin them. Nietzsche’s philosophy is an 
ecstatic appeal to the selfish instinct, a 
dithyrambic glorification of the primi- 
tive craving for power, an impassioned 
and contemptuous arraignment of every- 
thing that makes for humility and kind- 
Iiness. Emperor William is the most 
intense and the most ardent champion 
of personal rule that has arisen since 
Napoleon, a man fairly consumed with 
the ambition of bringing Germany to 
the front in every sphere of activity, a 
mind teeming with an endless variety 
of suggestions, ideas, plans, volitions. It 
would seem, then, that here there are 
three types of character whose effect 
upon the national imagination just be- 
cause of its unquestionable strength and 
momentum it is hard for the ordinary 
observer not to view with alarm. It is 
natural that they should appear as rep- 
Tesentatives of an unsafe, unsound ab- 
Normal view of life. 

Have these apprehensions been sub- 
stantiated? Has the influence of these 
men upon German imagination really 
been baneful? Have these men them- 
selves proved to be as unsafe and erratic 
as they seem? I think not. 

Richard Wagner in his autobiography 
has stated with perfect frankness that 
his whole life was dominated by the 


one desire to perform fully the task 
which his own nature impelled him to 
perform, and that he was ready at all 
times to sacrifice everything and every- 
body standing in the way of this task. 
But if this had not been so, if he had 
not magnified his own self, if he had 
not felt the dominating impulse of self- 
expression and had not concentrated all 
his powers upon this one supreme effort, 
how could he possibly have produced 
those stupendous edifices of sound which 
are probably the greatest artistic 
achievement of our time and which will 
be an unfailing source of wonder, awe, 
ecstacy and inspiration for all times to 
come? 

Nietzsche’s self-exaltation, or rather 
self-apotheosis, his fanatic condemna- 
tion of Kantian idealism as utterly fool- 
ish and vicious, his insistence upon 
moral nihilism as the only safe basis of 
true morality, his oracular prophecies 
of the complete transformation of life 
to be brought about by his own rever- 
sal of all moral values, seem clear indi- 
cation of a monomaniac temper. But 
if he had not been possessed by this 
one controlling instinct to create new 
moral values, how could he have lived 
as he did, defying with absolute calm 
the universal indifference of his con- 
temporaries, retiring like an anchorite 
ef old into the hallowed solitude of in- 
tellectual mountain heights, consecrat- 
ing his whole existence with undivided 
fervor to his vision of a new race of 
men, a race of men in whom the con- 
ception of self will be so expanded and 
exalted that selfishness will indeed be- 
come the one cardinal virtue and the 
only safe law of conduct? 


ND Emperor William? It is easy 

enough to point to many of his utter- 
ances as evidences of an uncontrolled 
craving for power or an extravagant 
glorification of his own mission. But 
the fact remains that this very self-ex- 
altation, this very glorification of his 
office have given to the career of this 
apparently erratic man a consistency, 
an earnestness, 2 moral enthusiasm and 
momentum which raise him far above 
all the other rulers of our time and 
which have made him fhe very incarna- 
tion of the eager, active, calm, and dis- 
ciplined Germany of today. 

In other words, these three men are 
a new illustration of the old truth that 
in order to possess greatness you must 
be possessed by it; that there is no 
genius without a certain megalomania; 
and that the true genius makes this 
very self-overestimation an incentive 
for ceaseless self-discipline and _ self- 
denying devotion to work, and thereby 
rises to his own true self. 

What is the application of all this to 
the German national mind as a whole? 
It is this. 

The German national mind also may 


be said to be in a condition of an excep- 
tionally heightened _ self-consciousness 
and an exceptionally heightened ner- 
vous tension. Indeed, the German con- 
ception of the State and its mission and 
of the service due to it is something 
which to members of other nationalities, 
especially to Anglo-Saxons and Ameri- 
cans, cannot help appearing as extrava- 
gant and overstrained. To the Anglo- 
Saxon and the American, the State is 
an institution for the protection and 
safe-guarding of the happiness of indi- 
viduals. To the German, it is a spirit- 
ual collective personality, leading a life 
of its own, beyond and above the life 
of individuals, and its aim is not the 
protection of the happiness of individ- 
uals, but their elevation to a nobler type 
of manhood and their training for the 
achievement of great common tasks in 
all the higher concerns of life—in popu- 
lar education, in military service, in 
communal and industrial organization, 
in scientific inquiry, in artistic culture. 
This conception of the State, as em- 
bracing all the higher activities of man, 
goes back to the regeneration of the 
German people after the collapse of the 
old Empire under the onslaught of Na- 
poleon. It was born from the stress of 
need, from the bitter necessity to sum- 
mon all the powers of the nation, physi- 
cal, intellectual, and spiritual, against 
the threatened ruin from Napoleonic 
dominion. But it has outlived the Na- 
poleonic era, it has grown apace with 
the growth of the German nation in the 
nineteenth century, and it is today per- 
haps the most powerful incentive for 
every kind of activity that agitates the 
Fatherland. 

This conception of the State may 
seem mystic, fantastic, extravagant. 
But the fact remains that the best of 
German national individuality is inti- 
mately allied with it. It may be some- 
thing of an intoxication, a chimera, a 
frenzy. If so, it is a stern and exalted 
frenzy, a frenzy which is constantly 
converting itself into tireless effort, un- 
ending devotion to duty, unbounded 
readiness for self-sacrifice, unceasing 
work for self-improvement, patient self- 
discipline. 

Mr. Hapgood expresses the belief that 
“Germany has actually led civilization 
recently in more lines than any other 
nation.” If this is true (and I believe 
it is), the reason for this preéminence 
lies in the fact that there is no nation 
which has so high a conception of the 
State, in which the sense of the obliga- 
tion of the individual to the common 
weal is developed to so high a pitch as 
in Germany. 

The German schoolboy feels the ob- 
ligation to make himself an efficient and 
well-equipped German man. The Ger- 
man youth rejoices m the obligation in 
common with all other German youths, 
from the sons of the Emperor to the 
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cobbler’s son, to serve in arms for the 
national defence. The German city ad- 
ministrator feels the obligation of mak- 
ing his particular town a model of 
healthfulness, decency, and beauty. The 
German legislator feels the obligation of 
protecting the masses of the people 
against the injurious and degrading ef- 
fects of industrialism and of thereby in- 
creasing national strength. The Ger- 
man government feels the obligation of 
holding itself above the parties and of 
thereby making all national legislation 
a result of compromise, between the 
parties, for the common good. All 


classes of the Gerr-an pesple feel the 
obligation of excelling in prudence, fru- 
gality, foresight, respectability, honest 
workmanship, and of thereby adding to 
the prosperity and the good name of 
Germany. It is impossible for a Ger- 
man to think of any one of the many 
forms of national activity—be they edu- 
cational, military, administrative, com- 
mercial, scientific, artistiz and what not 
—as dissociated from the rest. They 
are all one; they are all instruments not 
so much of human happiness as of 
human achievement. And it is the feel- 
ing of their oneness, it is the feeling of 


a 


solidarity, of the common responsibility 
of all these various activities toward the 
higher German self, represented in the 
State, which gives to Germany what | 
believe is her moral superiority over her 
rivals and enemies. 

This higher type of national conscioys. 
ness is Germany’s contribution to the his. 
tory of political ideals. It is the hope in 
which rests Germany’s future. It wij] 
sustain her in the gigantic war which 
against her will, she has been forced ‘ 
fight against half the world. Victor or 
vanquished, she will pursue her way, 


guided by this hope. 


Autocracy and Genius 


LL of what Professor Francke says 
A is courteous and most of it is in- 
controvertible. May this country 
learn from Germany much of her thor- 
oughness, devotion, energy, at the same 
time that we cast our moral weight 
against Prussian autocracy. Some of 
my friends discussing Germany say, “If 
this is where efficiency leads, heaven de- 
liver us from efficiency.” I am more 
optimistic. I believe that democratic 
ideals will survive; that nations will in 
the future be efficient and at the same 
time self-governing and peaceable. They 
may be even Christian. 
Professor Francke says, “There is no 
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genius without a certain megalomania.” 

Megalomania might not be easy to 
find in Newton, Darwin, Socrates, Lin- 
coln, Washington, William of Orange, 
Tolstoi, Marcus Aurelius, Michael An- 
gelo—all of whom had at least as much 
genius as William the Second. 

Goethe (who, by the way, spoke of 
himself as immensely less in genius than 
Shakespeare) said that the best govern- 
ment was that which rendered itself 
superfluous. Doubtless he exaggerated; 
yet men high in reputation tell me Ger- 
many is losing ground in science, and I 
think few can rejoice in the influence 
of the German government in art. The 


value of its influence on state policy is 
now being tested. While Professor 
Francke and I ate in friendly compar- 
son of views, millions are fighting to 
find out whether democracy can survive 
against governments which, as Professor 
Francke gracefully puts it, are “above 
parties”; to find out whether immediate 
efficiency or the world’s ethical sense js 
in the long run the greater power. Later 
history will see whether Germany, shorn 
of her aggression, has lost or gained in 
soul and creative ability; whether Prus- 
sia has been the source of Germany’ 
truest greatness, or whether it has been 
the other German states, 


How Long Will the War Last 


HE celebrated. French economist, 
Leroy-Beaulieu, the other day 
delivered before the Academy of 

Moral and Political Sciences an inter- 
esting study of the economic questions 
raised by the war. 

He commenced by showing that near- 
ly one-half the human race is directly 
or indirectly engaged in the war, esti- 
mating the total habitants of the world 
as 1700 millions. The belligerent na- 
tions represent a total of 437 millions. 
On the side of the Allies, 321 millions, 
made up as follows: Russia, 171 mil- 
lions; France, 39 and a half millions; 
Belgium, 7 and a half millions; Servia, 
4 and a half millions; Montenegro, half 
a million; Japan, 53 and a half millions. 
Opposed to them are 116 millions. Ger- 
many accounts for 66 and a half mil- 
lions; Austria-Hungary, 49 and a half 
millions. 

Add to this amount the 410 millions 
of the respective colonies—320 millions 
in British India, 25 millions in British 
Africa, and 63 millions distributed 
among the various colonial possessions 
oi other European states, engaged in the 
war—a grand total of 847 millions. 

In speaking of the apparent inequali- 
ty of numbers of the two sides, he 
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pointed out that the solid military or- 
ganization of Germany and her half a 
century of warlike preparations at the 
moment balanced the preponderance of 
the numbers upon whom the Allies 
could draw, but that Germany was 
approaching her maximum armed force, 
and the indefinite numbers of the Rus- 
sian and British reinforcements would 
be factors more and more against her 
if the war continued. As to the differ- 
ence between France and Germany, the 
present population should not furnish a 
basis of calculation. Take it that only 
men over twenty years are called out, 
then the total of availables should be 
based on the population of the two 
countries twenty years ago. At that 
time, Germany had 52 millions and 
Frace 39 millions. 

It has been proved that a war engag- 
ing all the young men and those of mid- 
dle age is possible. In the two Balkan 
wars, a tenth of the population was in 
the field. In spite of this fact Servia 
was able today to employ an efficient 
army. 

How long will the war really last? 
Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu ‘states that failing 
absolutely decisive issues, which are 
unlikely under conditions of modern war- 


fare, the duration of the war will de 
pend on the moral resistance of the 
parties and of the non-combatants. So- 
cial life is not disturbed beyond the zone 
of fighting, and only two industries are 
indispensable: the manufacture of food 
stuffs and of munitions of war. 

In connection with this question, ex- 
ternal commerce can be cut down to 4 
minimum, but can not be entirely sup- 
pressed. ‘That is true as regards mati- 
time races when the sea is free to them. 
It is less true for peoples without a¢- 
cess to the sea, or water into which their 
rivers flow. So that Germany will suf- 
fer and weaken. She is blockaded and 
cannot produce more than three-fourths 
of her food supplies, while at the same 
time she is deprived of special products 
required for the manufacture of war I 
plements—copper, nickel, even iron, pe 
trol, rubber, as well as cotton, jute. . ++ 

There is nothing economical or phys 
cal to prevent the war from lasting 4 
long time. If nothing decisive happets 
on the field, the war may be expect 
to last six or seven months and perhaps 
longer. In any event, in view of the t 
spective forces and their facilities fot 
increase, the luck would appear to 
more and more in favour of the Allies. 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
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The Rubaiyat of Billi Kaisam 








Surnamed the Tentbreaker 


VII 
YSELF when young did eagerly frequent 
M Councils of war and heard great argument 
About it and about, and every year 
Came out with great and greater armament. 


VII 
With them the seed of warfare did I sow, 


And with mine own hand wrought to make it grow. 


And this is all the Harvest I have reaped: 
“I came like thunder—and like wind I go!” 


IX 
You all know how, the world to overwhelm 
I made a second Sparta of my realm 
And “dropped the Pilot” from my ship of State 
To lay my own mailed fist upon the helm. 


ee ee a aw a 
ese an se =~ ws ees 
Baeaenu 2 Oe ane sa 


Xx 
For though in ME and MINE I set great store 
And THEE and THINE are terms that I abhor, 
Of all that one should care to fathom, I 
Was never deep in anything but—war. 


XI 
Bernhardi, Nietche, Treitschke, who discussed 
Of the “Next War”, so wisely, they are thrust 
Like foolish prophets forth, their words to scorn 
Are scattered and their mouths are stopped with 
dust. 


XII 
Ah, but my innovations people say 
Placed war upon a sounder basis? 
’Twas only striking from War’s lexicon 
The terms TRUTH, HONOUR, DECENCY, FAIR PLAY. 


Nay, 
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The Mixed Issues in Illinois 


HE senatorial election in Illinois 
T was so close that a good argument 

can be made for almost any ex- 
planation of the result. Senator Sher- 
man received about 15,000 more votes 
than his Democratic opponent, Roger C. 
Sullivan, The Progressive candidate, 
Raymond Robins, received nearly 200,- 
000 votes. Undoubtedly thousands of 
Democrats voted for him. 

Mr. Sullivan’s direct campaign to the 
voters consisted largely in a reiteration 
of “a vote for Sullivan is a vote for Wil- 
son”. Whether President Wilson desired 
the election of Mr. Sullivan was much 
discussed in the campaign. The Presi- 
dent sent no direct word into the state. 
Secretary Burleson stumped for Mr. 
Sullivan, and the Sullivan headquarters 
tried to create the impression that Mr. 
Burleson represented the President. A 
group of progressive Democrats (many 
of them original Wilson men) asserted 
that Mr. Burleson represented only him- 
self and that at most the President, 
knowing Mr. Burleson’s interest in Mr. 
Sullivan’s campaign, did not object to 
his speaking for Mr. Sullivan. The pro- 
gressive Democrats tried to pin Mr. 
Burleson down. 

Mr. Burleson was asked the direct 
question, “Did President Wilson auth- 
orize you in his behalf to ask the people 
of Illinois to vote for Sullivan?” and re- 
quested to answer yes or no. His first 
reply not being direct the question was 
repeated, wherefrom Mr. Burleson tele- 
graphed: 

“I thought my first answer could not 
be misunderstood, but if it failed to 
reach your understanding I will answer 
again. Yes, I spoke in Illinois in favor 
of Mr. Sullivan, the Democratic nominee 
for United States Senator, with the full 
knowledge and approval of President 
Wilson.” 

To the progressive Democrats this 
answer was also evasive. This con- 
troversy certainly did not help toward 
bringing the various Democratic factions 
together. > - 

The wet and dry issue entered into 
the campaign. Much of Illinois is “dry”. 
The “Anti-saloon” league is well organ- 
ized throughout the “corn belt”. In 
Chicago, at least, the brewery interests 
seek to influence public opinion through 
the United Societies, nominally a per- 
sonal liberty organization. (This chara- 
terization of the United Societies will 
probably draw a disclaimer). 

At one time Senator Sherman was the 
“dry” candidate for Mayor of Spring- 
field. He was acceptable to the “drys”. 
Mr. Sullivan was endorsed by the United 
Societies. 

Another issue which complicated the 
campaign was the religious question. No 
one apparently started it. The gover- 
nor and other of the elective state officers 
are Democrats and Catholics. Mr. Sulli- 
van is a Catholic. Mr. Robins and 
Senator Sherman are not. How much 
influence this beneath-the-surface issue 
had to do with results, of course: no one 
knows. The writer has followed Illinois 
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politics for years and has never before 
heard the religion of the candidates so 
frequently discussed. The following 
questions were sent to candidates by 
Illinois State Court, Guardians of Liber- 
ty: 


“Ist. Do you favor placing in positi- 
tions of trust those who openly acknowl- 
edge a first allegiance to a power other 
than the United States of America? 

“2nd. Do you believe that the free 
Public School is the best medium for 
instructing our children and assimilating 
the different nationalities and making in- 
telligent and useful citizens of them? 

“3rd. Are you in favor of a complete 
separation of Church and State, and that 
no public funds shall be applied to any 
sectarian purpose whatever? 

“4th. Are you in favor of allowing 
any organization, Sectarian or otherwise, 
to maintain so-called Reformatories or 
institutions where people are held in 
restraint, without due process of law 
against their will as well as without in- 
spection by public officials? 

“Sth. Do you believe in absolute Free 
Speech upon all subjects not in defiance 
of law and of constituted authority? 

“6th. If elected, can you be depended 
upon to live up to your convictions re- 
gardless of any attempted intimidation 
or personal consideration? 

“Failure to reply to this communica- 
tion within a reasonable time will be 
construed as meaning that you fear to 
state your position to solicit the favor 
of the enemies of civil and religious 
liberty and American institutions.” 


REPRESENTING a different point of 

view the Catholic Union (Vereins 
Bund) of Ilhonois sought to place can- 
didates on record as to their views on 
the following questions: 


“1. The Catholic Union of Illinois 
realizing the importance of vocational 
training favors vocational education, 
but does not favor the inclusion of such 
education in the curriculum of the 
Public Schools. 

“What is your attitude on this ques- 
tion? 

“2. Realizing the essential differ- 
ence between the Catholic and Protes- 
tant versions of the bible and believing 
that bible reading must be supple- 
mented by bible teaching, the Catholic 
Union of Illinois is opposed to bible 
reading in the schools to pupils of dif- 
ferent denominations. 

“What is your position on this ques- 
tion? 

“3. The Catholic Union of Illinois 
favors more strict divorce legislation, 
which shall also meet the conscientious 
convictions of the parties separating. - 

“What is your attitude on this most 
important question? 

“4. The Catholic Union of Illinois be- 
lieves that if free text books are to be 
supplied to the school children of the 


State, the privilege should be extended ty 
all chudren, regardless of whether they 
attend a public, private or parochial 
scheol. 

“Would you favor a free text book 
system that would restrict the issuance 
of school books to pupils of the public 
schools only? 

“5. What is your attitude toward 
the present exemption features con. 
tained in the taxation laws of this State. 
whereby church, school and property 
used for charitable purposes are exempt, 
and do you favor the continuance of his 
policy? 

“6. The Catholic Union of Illinois 
favors the pensioning of Civil Service 
Employees. 

“Would you support such a measure? 

“8. The Catholic Union of Lilinois be- 
lieves that in cases of necessity only, 
should free transportation and lunches 
be furnished the pupils, and where done, 
the pupils of all schools, public, private 
and parochial, should be given the same 
treatment. 

“What is your position in this matter? 

“9. The Catholic Union of Illinois 
while believing that children should be 
enlightened on the question of sex hy- 
giene, believes that its teaching should 
be confined, wherever possible to the 
parents and it is opposed to tne teach- 
ing of this subject in the schools. 

“Do you think it should be taught or 
omitted from the curriculum of our 


public schools?” 


HERE is the situation the candidates 
were in election day: Mr. Sullivan, 
advocating President Wilsons policies, en- 
dorsed by the United Societies, sup- 
ported by a political organization which 
had been 25 years in the making; op- 
posed by a group of progressive Demo- 
crats and none too enthusiastically aided 
living “down-state”, his opponents both 
being residents of Chicage; Mr. Robins, 
by the rival political organizations of 
Mayor Harrison of Chicago, and Gov- 
ernor Dunne; Senator Sherman, de- 
nouncing Democratic national policies, 
backed by the “drys” and anti-Catholic 
forces, and, having an advantage from 
being friendly to the President, advocat- 
ing the principles of the Progressive 
Party platform and having the support 
of organized labor. Mr. Robins’ pos- 
tion politically (from the point of view 
of possible election) was impossible. He 
was neither wholly for President Wilson, 
nor against him. Neither the “wets” not 
the “drys” were for him. Those l- 
fluenced by the religious undercurrent 
went to either Mr. Sullivan or Senator 
Sherman. 
Senator Sherman was reélected. His 
election proves nothing as to the temper 
of the majority of Illinois citizens 
national questions. Thousands who 
voted the Progresive ticket in 1912 went 
remained, however, for Mr. Robins * 
back to the Republican Party. There 
large progressive, independent vote. 
Where will this vote go in 1916? 
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FRANCKE, THE MAN WHO KEEPS HIS FEET 


eee 


Even when the Tigers stopped this big and rugged back they seemed unable to pull him down. He seems to be 
not only a long but also a wide strider, and he is a terror to the tackler, who seldom gets q grip on more than 


one leg at a time, 


The Shell Game In Football 


AID a certain famous coach to his 
S quarterback a few years ago: 
“There is nothing to it in the back- 
field but the shell game.” “And what 
is the shell game?” inquired the little 
field general-to-be. The coach concealed 
his emotion with difficulty. “My son”, 
he said, more in sorrow than in anger, 
“ig it possible that you are un- 
familiar with a real American in- 
stitution like the shell game? 
However, since you are, just run 
downtown and buy three walnut 
shells and a pea, bring them to me 
and I will demonstrate.” After a 
session with the proper implements 
the quarterback said, “I see it all 
now”; and the coach said, “That is 
the game I want you to play be- 
hind the line.” 

The following week that team 
beat Yale, and Yale does not know 
to this day exactly what struck it. 

Harvard is playing the shell 
game in the backfield today, and 
under the direction of a heady 
quarterback like Mal Logan is playing it 
better than ever before. It sufficed to 
beat Princeton even after the Crimson 
started very poorly. 

Now the shell game was invented with 
intent to deceive, and the first class 
backfield of today starts its play with 
intent to deceive. In the shell game you 
have to guess which shell the little pea 
is under, while in football you have to 


guess which 
back has the 
ball, Against 


Harvard the 
Princeton guess- 
ing was ver y 
poor. Result— 
defeat. 

Sitting up in 
the stadium at 
Harvard one 
looks down on 
the field of play, 
and on this very 
heat little shell 
game of Percy 
Haughton’s, and 
Wonders why 
something so ap- 
parently simple 
cannot be solved 
by the opposing 
eleven. Well, 
Harvard hap- 


By HERBERT REED 


plied with a good centre, one splen- 
did and one very good guard. They 
are imbued with the old idea that 
“the territory behind the line is sacred 
to the backs.” No one comes through on 
Logan, while he is playing his little shell 
game. He can make one delay or two 


delays in solid comfort; he can even give 





WATCHING FOR A LOOSE BALL 


The play has gone into the centre, and both attack 
and defense are thoroughly packed up. The Crimson 
has a man free and on the alert for a fumble. 


the ball to a runner and get it back 
again before turning it over to the man 
who, in the end, is depended upon to 
make the good gain. 

The opposing line, not being made up 
of human giraffes, cannot see this com- 
paratively small person hiding behind his 
own line. In the mean time certain Harv- 
ard backs shoot for certain defensive 
positions. They do this with so much 





MAHAN IN MID-CAREER 
The Harvard star, although a splendid end runner, was seldom sent wider than tackle 
pens to be sup- in the Princeton game. Harvard provides splendid individuol interference for its backs. 


enthusiasm (while Hardwick and Trum- 
bull are raking down the secondary de- 
fense) that one would think they con- 
stituted the real play. Not so. Some- 
body is not mixed up in that “false 
attack”. It may be Bradlee, or Francke, 
or Smith, or, indeed, very nearly any- 
body. At all events this person takes the 
ball that Logan seems to have been 
so reluctant to part with and comes 
up to the line, or over back of 
tackle. In the meantime the op- 
posing line is shifting this way and 
that, doing a lot of useless guessing. 

When the back in question sees 
his opening (made very largely by 
deception) he slips through and 
presently is right in the midst of 
the secondary defense, head up, 
firmly on his feet, with at least 
two yards to the good and the 
prospect of anything between five 
yards more and a touchdown. 

One of the great beauties of this 
Harvard shell game is that it re- 
duces the wear and tear on the 
backs. When an offense is going so well 
as to gather in all the way from three 
to fifteen yards per trip it is justified 
in getting under way even from its own 
forty-yard line. 

By the time these lines appear 
Harvard may have been in difficul- 
ties, but it will not be because 
there is anything the matter with this 
same neat little shell game in the back- 
field. Haugh- 
ton did not in- 
vent it. He prob- 
ably would be 
the last man to 
brag about it. 
He does not talk 
about his work. 
He goes out and 
teaches. But to 
him, none the 
less, should go 
the credit for 
having developed 
this close, “hid- 
den ball” passing 
behind the line 
to a point verg- 
ing on_ perfec- 
tion. 

It takes good 
men to play good 
football, but 
Haughton’s sys- 
tem is not de- 
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pendant upon any one man—not even 
Brickley. The Tigers found this out to 
their cost. Brickley was not in the game. 
Presto—appeared one Edward Mahan in 
the role of drop-kicker. Twice he scored 
from the field, and would have scored at 
least once more had it not been for poor 
passing from the centre. If it had not 
been Mahan :t would have been someone 
else. So with the running game. Wen- 
dell has departed from Cambridge, to be 
succeeded by Francke, about whom little 
was known until the Michigan game. 
Then suddenly, in the combat with the 
Tigers, appeared one King, a good 
enough back to have made a place on 
almost any eleven. 

Good coaching and good natural 
material tell the story, but it is inter- 
esting to note that the third string man 
fits into this little shell game back of the 
line just as well as the star. The princi- 
ple is so good that even an ordinary back 
gets an excellent opportunity to make a 
reasonable gain. 

To pursue Harvard’s idea of deception 
a little further, it is well to note that in 
the important games the Crimson under- 
takes to score first if possible, and gen- 
erally does so. Even the three points 
to be made through the agency of a 
drop-kick look very good to Harvard. 
Let us examine the position in which the 
early scoring of even three points puts 
the opposing eleven. Nine quarterbacks 


out of ten, with three points staring them 
in the face would not be satisfied with 
tying the score should opportunity offer. 
They would go after a touchdown. 

This means that the drop-kick ferma- 
tion, say fifteen or twenty yards from the 
goal line, and perhaps the most dan- 
gerous formation against which to defend 
when there has been no scoring, is robbed 
of half its terrors. It is very difficult to 
make a run go from kick formation 
when one’s opponents are morally cer- 
tain that there will be no chance of an 
actual kick. Should the kick be made 
and the score tied, the team first to score 
would then be no worse off than at the 
beginning of the game, and having scored 
by a drop-kick would have used up 
very little of the rushing power of the 
backfield. 


GAINST Princeton Harvard chose the 
drop-kick because the Princeton line 

was at its best in the first period, and for 
the moral effect it was necessary to get 
some kind of a score. Against Michigan 
Harvard went after a touchdown because 
the attack was fortified with a successful 
forward pass, and because Michigan was 
supposed to have at least one long dis- 
tance placement kicker. The value of 
the placement kick, therefore, was im- 
mediately reduced, for the simple reason 
that it would have taken three Michigan 
field goals to get out in front. There- 


——— 


fore the Michigan kick formation had yo 
terrors for the Crimson. 

There was nothing then, for Harvard 
but to continue the shell game back of 
the line when opportunity offered, while 
the Wolverines were wearing themselves 
out with a running game that never 
quite got them across the last chalk 
mark, 

In the Princeton match it was possible 
to start the shell game at a very early 
stage, because there had been an at. 
tempt to change Driggs’ style of kicking 
at too late a period of the preparation 
for Harvard. Driggs found that he 
could not do much in action with the 
new method, and could not, on the other 
hand, go back to the old way under 
fire. The result was that Princeton was 
outkicked at critical stages, and Logan 
was able to call the Harvard offense into 
action much earlier, and in Princeton 
territory, than would otherwise haye 
been the case. 

Harvard teams of the future probably 
will be defeated from time to time, but 
the very pretty “hidden ball” passing 
will remain as one of the best features 
of the Crimson’s system of play. Let 
those who are inclined to call it old- 
fashioned, play against it and learn just 
how thoroughly up-to-date a great 
fundamental, that of hiding the ball 
from the enemy, can be brought with 
a real genius at hand to do the teaching. 


Interpreting the Verdict 


NE of the ancient institutions of 
the country, grown almost obso- 
lete in these dyspeptic days, was 

the eating-match, in which the victor 
had to stand a severe test of endurance 
and of (cubical) capacity. At a contest 
in which Jones and Smith were the rival 
trenchermen, a backwoods solon bet his 
money on Smith, giving as his reason the 
fact that Jones was “only two geese and 
a turkey ahead of him”. This seems to 
be the philosophy of Republican predic- 
tion of victory in 1916. In the elections 
of 1914 the Democrats are only 34 Rep- 
resentatives and 17 Senators ahead of 
the Republeans. 

On the other extreme, Josephus 
Daniels, the Mark Tapley of the Demo- 
cracy, insists that it is an “unprece- 
dented victory in an off year”. The op- 
timistic Secretary of the Navy has cer- 
tainly seen less bright prospects for 
his party than the continued control of 
the House and Senate, with Woodrow 
Wilson in the White House, and now the 
inevitable candidate for a second term. 
Yet the victory would have been more 
“glorious” if the Democratic casualty 
list had been smaller. 

History is notoriously reckless with 
the reputation of prophets, especially 
political prophets. This year Colonel 
Harvey predicted the election of Bald- 
win, Gerard and Sullivan to the Senate, 
all being defeated. Accordingly, this 


By McGREGOR 


scribe points with pride to an article pub- 
lished in Harper’s WEEKLY, February 
14, 1914, entitled “The Senate of 1915”, 
in which it was pointed out, before 
others had done so, that the Democrats 
could not lose the Senate in the fall 
elections, that they had a fighting chance 
to elect their candidates in all the states 
in which there was a contest this year, 
“and are more than likely to increase 
their present majority”. Again, in 
Harper’s for July 25th, in “The House 
of 1915” the improbability was shown 
that the Democrats could lose 73 con- 
gressional districts and thereby the con- 
trol of the House. It was forecast that 
the Democratic membership would be 
safely 227, probably 237, sixty three dis- 
tricts carried by small pluralities being 
disregarded. While some of the districts 
considered safely Democratic went Re- 
publican and doubtful districts elected 
Democrats, the Democratic member- 
ship is 230. With this encourage- 
ment let me hasten to say, before any 
one else does, that it is impossible for 
the Democrats to lose the Senate in the 
elections of 1916, barring only unfortu- 
nate Senatorial mortality. With their 
present majority of 16, it will take only 
the states of the Solid South, including 
Maryland nd Missouri, to make a 
Democratic membership of 48, a tie vote. 
In addition there are West Virginia, 
Deleware, Nebraska, Indiana, Maine, 


New Jersey, Montana, New York, Neva- 
da, Ohio, and California, a group which 
may be counted upon to elect one or 
more Democratic Senators in 1916. So 
the Senate elections this year presage 
the upholding of Democratic policies al- 
ready enacted for four years more at 
least. 

But how did the Democratic Party 
under the magnificent leadership of 
President Wilson lose so many seats in 
the House? 

The precedents are all that way. In 
every mid-term Congressional election 
since Grant was first elected President, 
the congressional majority that went m 
with the President has been either reduced 
considerably or has been changed into 
a minority. This is one precedent that 
President Wilson was unable to break. 
History also shows that when such 
majority was reversed the defeated party 
lost in the Presidential election follow- 
ing, but when it was only reduced, the 
winning party received the majority vote 
again in the Presidential election. 

There is no doubt that the Republi- 
cans have played good policies durmg 
the past eighteen months, especially 
the Senate, by delaying the passage ° 
legislation and thus postponing ; the 
period of readjustment in the busines 
world. This was doubtless what it was 
desired to accomplish by the long de- 
bates on the Tariff Bill, the Currency Bil, 
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the Canal Tolls Bill, the Trade Com- 
mission Bill, the Trust Bill, and even 
the War-tax measure, by means of 
which the C onservation Bills, except the 
two pertaining to Alaska, were held up 
until next session. In the delay on the 
Currency Bill, the minority were ably 
assisted by O'Gorman, Reed and Hitch- 
cock; of the majority, Hitchcock and 
Reed further delaying the organization 
of the Federal Reserve Board several 
weeks by their opposition to the ap- 
pointment of Jones and Warburg, so 
that the new system could not go into 
effect until after the elections were held. 
The unlocking of the West through the 
conservation measures was likewise held 
up in the Senate until after election. 
Always it is the majority that is held re- 
sponsible, even for the dilatory tactics 
of the minority. Moreover, this delay 
in the enactment of legislation kept Con- 
gress in session until two weeks before 
the election; and for every Republican 
who remained in attendance on the 
House in the midst of the campaign with 
a Democrat opposing him in his home 
district, two Democrats were kept in 
Washington while Republican opponents 
at home were spoiling their fences, for 
the Democrats had a two to one ma- 
jority in the House. 

Opinions differ as to the effect that 
the European War had upon the elec- 
tions. It lifted President Wilson as an 
issue out of the campaign, for it takes 
two parties to make an issue as it does a 
quarrel. Platforms and stump-speakers 
of the opposition let the President 
severely alone, and in answer to the 
Democratic plea to uphold the Presi- 
dent, promised that all would support 
him in his foreign policy. But the fall- 
ing off of imports and therefore of im- 
port duties, coupled with the necessity 
of levying a war-tax, gave the Repub- 
licans a chance to revive the tariff issue 
on the ground that the Underwood tariff 
was furnishing insufficient revenue. It 
made no difference that this was a false 
issue, their newspaper organs calmly 
assumed it. Further, the war demoral- 
ized business and frightened manufac- 
turers so that the calamity howler at 
last secured an audience and persuaded 
men out of work that their plight was 
due to the tariff rather than to the 
European cataclysm. It was a good 
enough slogan until after the election, 
especially in the great manufacturing 
states, 

The long session of Congress which 
had accomplished so much came to an 
Inglorious end without a quorum in 
either House and an ineffective filibuster 
against adjournment until some scheme 
should be adopted to save the cotton 
farmer from ruin. This left a sectional 
taste in the country’s mouth. And the 
Rivers and Harbors Bill, defeated by a 
Republican filibuster, though by Demo- 
tratie votes, was a blunder, especially 
with the necessity of levying a war tax. 
This gave point to the claim of Demo- 
tratie extravagance. Congress also in- 
dicated a disposition to break down the 
avil service system, which was popularly 
resented. For none of these three things 
tan the Administration be held respon- 
able. 

But considering how many and severe 
Were the blows that were administered 
to Privilege, in many of his guises, the 
Wonder is that the reaction was not 





greater. Privilege indeed seems to have 
been too dazed to have made much con- 
scious resistance. But the great ma- 
jority of the newspapers in America are 
the defenders of Privilege and have been 
the ceaseless critics of the Administra- 
tion. Tariff Revision, with an Income 
Tax, the Currency System, the Trade 
Commission, the Anti-Trust measures, 
the refusal to give governmental aid to 
the exploiters of China or of Mexico, 
the Water Power Bill, the Alaska Rail- 
road Bill, the new Coal Land Policy, the 
double blow to the Shipping Trust in 
the repeal of the Canal Tolls Provision 
end the proposal to have government 
ownership of ships, all affected Privilege 
adversely, while time has not been given 
the people to see that they have 
been benefitted. The Democratic vic- 
tory, though costly in the sacrifice of 
individual Congressmen, has given time 
for the people to appreciate what has 
been done in the fight against Privilege 
and for equal opportunity. 

The anti-Catholic agitation, euphemis- 
tically referred to as the “religious issue”: 
seems to have affected the Senate rather 
than the House. Of the three Catholic 
candidates for Governor, Walsh was 
elected and Quin and Glynn defeated. 
Of the four candidates for the Senate, 
Phelan was elected and Hogan, Sullivan 
and Conolly defeated. But the party 
that profits by a sectarian issue always 
loses in the long run. 

Remain to be considered the effect of 
the elections upon the Republican 
Party, upon the Democratic Party, and 
upon the Country. 

Brandegee, Curtis, Catron, Clark, 
Colt, Dillingham, du Pont, Gallinger, 
Goff, Jones, Lippitt, McCumber, Oliver, 
Penrose, William Alden Smith, Smoot, 
Sutherland, Townsend, Warren, and 
Weeks, still make a majority of the Re- 
publican side of the Senate. To consider 
that these gentlemen represent the ma- 
jority sentiment of the country is a 
mistake. 

In the House, many members of the 
Old Guard were  reélected—Cannon, 
McKinley, Foss, Hill, Sulloway, Parker, 
Longworth, Tilson, Rodenburg, who 
were defeated two years ago, with Payne, 
Humphries, Mondell, Kahn, Anthony, 
Campbell, Gillett, Hamilton, Fordney, 
and J. Hampton Moore. Mann will con- 
tinue to be leader of the minority, and 
his policy thus far has been that of op- 
position to all Democratic measures, un- 
like that of John Sharp Williams, who 
acquired merit for his party under his 
minority leadership in the House by sup- 
porting all the Roosevelt policies that re- 


quired legislative enactment. It is hard- 
ly possible that the Old Guard will not 
take the position that the Republican 
Party is to be the Conservative Party 
of the future. Ex-president Taft was 
humorously enough, “reconciled” to the 
passing of the Progressive Party. Hilles, 
forgetting his prophecy of a sweeping 
Republican victory, was so elated by the 
change from the eight electoral votes 
secured under his management that he 
issued a manifesto virtually declaring 
that the Republican Party did not need 
the Progressives who had not already re- 
turned to the fold. Will it be possible 
for that Party as represented in the 
House and Senate and National Com- 
mittee to make such an appeal to the 
country in 1916 as to be entrusted again 
with the control of its government? 
The Democrats were almost as fortu- 
nate in their defeats as in their victories 
in the Senate. Sherman is not nearly so 
much an asset to Republicanism as Sul- 
livan would have been a liability for the 
Democracy. It is hoped that all the 
obligation incurred by the Baltimore 
politicians for Sullivan’s delivery of del- 
egates has been now repaid. He was de- 
feated by independent Democrats. What 
the Democrats escaped, in the defeat of 
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line fumes cannot ignite or explode. 
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Baldwin by Brandegee, was shown in 
the former’s comment that it was the 
prosecution of the New Haven officials, 
especially esteemed in Connecticut, that 
caused his defeat. And Gerard’s letter 
about the difference in the freight rates 
as between Germany and the United 
States, intended to influence the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, with an 
innocent forgetfulness of the Commis- 
sion’s knowledge of the facts, indicated 
his caliber as well as his Tory predilec- 
tions. 

One Tammany Judge promoted to a 
Senatorship is enough for one Admin- 
istration. Two might have been too 
much, 

In the election of Beckham, Phelan, 
Husting and Johnson of South Dakota, 
the progressive majority on the Demo- 
cratic side of the chamber has been in- 
creased, both in numbers and in ability, 
while the exchange of Hardwick for 
West is another addition to the same 
group, for Hardwick will be progressive 
except where he imagines that the ghost 
of Thomas Jefferson would disapprove. 
The increased Democratic majority in 
the Senate will nullify the future efforts 
of Reed, Hitchcock & Co. 

In the House some of the Democratic 
leaders will be missed. Underwood goes 
to the Senate, and Hobson to private 
life. The defeat of Palmer in Pennsyl- 
vania, and of Stevens in New Hamp- 
shire for the Senate, are to be the more 
regretted as they will be missing from 
the House. Hammond was elected Gover- 
nor of Minnesota. Peters has become 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Ciayton, McCoy and Covington have 
been appointed to the Bench; Donovan, 
who only knew how to raise an objec- 
tion, will not be missed; and Sharp is 
Ambassador to France. Stanley ran for 
the Senate and was left at home. Gold- 
fogle was defeated by the only Socialist 
elected. The seven Progressives reélected 
have lost their leader, Murdock, who 
was defeated for the Senate. The Re- 
publicans lost one of their ablest men, 
Stewart of Minnesota. Clyde Kelly, 
nominated by all parties except the Re- 
publican, was defeated; while Kent, the 
only Independent, opposed by all parties, 
was elected by the voters of all. The 
loss of so many seats in New England, 
the Middle and Near Western States, 
leaves the House majority in control of 
the Southern members, who were in a 
minority in this Congress. Therefore 
one error for the Democrats to avoid is 
the appearance of sectionalism. The 
Committees of the next House should 
elect their Chairman without regard to 
seniority. The reduction of the Demo- 
cratic majority will be bound to have a 
sobering effect. The tendency of the 
Progressives to return to the Republi- 
can Party should render the Democratic 
majority more hospitable to progressive 
principles, especially those affecting 
human welfare directly. With the econ- 
omic programme of the Administration 
practically completed with the short ses- 
sion, the new Congress might well de- 
vote itself to the consideration of what 
the Federal Government can do for the 
hastening of the era of social justice. 

And with the present Democratic ten- 
dency toward progressiveness and the 
desertion of the majority of those voting 
the Progressive ticket two years ago to 
the Republican ranks, the continuance 
of the Progressive Party as such will 
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only serve to make the progressive force 
of the country ineffective through divis- 
jon. As an Independent force, ready to 
cast a million votes for either one of the 
“wo old parties” which comes nearest 
to their ideas, the Progressives of this 
year may hold the balance of power in 
the Presidential election two years 
hence. 

In the United States, government by 
parties seems to be preferred to govern- 
ment by a combination of political 
groups as in England, or France. No 
third party has ever survived long. The 
old Whig Party died when the Republi- 
can Party was born. The Populist Party 
cast its greatest popular and its only 
electorial vote the first year it nominated 
Presidential candidates. The Progres- 
sive Party bids fair to repeat that his- 
tory. But what the Populist Party 
could not accomplish as an organization, 
it did by its influence when merged into 
the “two old parties’ that its speakers 
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used to talk about. So will it probably 
be with the Progressive Party. Certain- 
ly there are ideas in that Progressive 
Platform adopted at Chicago in 1912 
which the country will not suffer to die. 
Those who are really devoted to those 
ideas, and were not merely attracted by 
a great personality or disgusted with 
the theft of a presidential nomination, 
will have full opportunity to decide, 
within the next two years, with which 
of the old parties their votes should 
be cast. 


In Memory of a Young 


Painter 


By WITTER BYNNER 


He dreamed of Italy and Greece: 
His heart was sure that Rome, 
The Forum, the Acropolis, 
Athens, were beauty’s home. 


He waited hoping to the end 
For Greece, for Italy; 

But with a family to befriend 
His way was never free. 


Attentive he approved them dear, 
Shielded them day by day 

For want, and softly year by year 
Italy drew away. 


Though beauty which his eyes couid see 
Made them adore and shine, 

Nothing in Greece or Italy 
Has done as much for mine. 
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R. L. WHITT, KERNERSVILLE, N. C., 
of shooting dogs; 





trainer 
terms reasonable and birds 





plentiful. 
EVERYTHING IN DOGS, BIRDS AND PETS— 
Low prices, ciculars free. Lamb’s Bird Store, 


Detroit, Mich., Dept 11. 





FOR SALE—First-class Coon, Skunk and Bear 

Hounds. Still or open trailers. Best that goes. 
Send stamp for reply. A. L. Wartman, Mechan- 
icstown, Ohio. 


WANTED—In every town, reliable man to dis- 
tribute circulars, samples, papers, tack signs, 
etc.; good pay; no canvassing; enclose stamp. 
Charles L. Sims, Rosebank, N. ¥ 











ENGLISH BULL, GRAND SHOW AND BROOD 
BITCH—Prize winner, affectionate, great pal; 
shortly in season, low to ground, champion pedi- 
greed; $25.00 easily worth $100.00. PIERCB, 
225 East Sixty-second Street, New York City. 





FOR SALE—Four high class, young, thoroughly 

broken, registered pointer bitches, fast and 
wide rangers; six, four months old, registered 
pointer puppies, all dogs; two __ registered 
pointer dogs, well broken, two years old; few 
shooting dogs, pointers and setters. DR. J. M. 


STEVERSON, Moscow, Tenn. 


SPORTSMEN 


If you have a shy, timid dog or bitch, send to 
me and I will develop a free-going, bold, steady- 
hunting dog for you. NO SPIKE COLLAR. Dogg 
take kindly to my methods; send me your gunshys. 


J. ELIOT FAUST, Searcy, Arkansas. 


FOR SALE -- West Highland 
White Terrier Pups 


By Morven of the Knoll No. 162,877, 
Baughfell Blossom of the Knoll, No. 
Five generations pedigree. 


Address 
THE KNOLL, 


Florence, Mass. 


ENGLISH SETTER 


Strictly high class. Thoroughly broken. 
steady back and retriever. 
fielders. 








out of 
173,024. 
Perfect points. 





Staunch, 
Also puppies bred for 


G. O. SMITH, 


WHEELING WEST VIRGINIA 


AIRDALE TERRIERS 


From the Greatest Living Sires 


Ch. Soudan Swiveller, Ch. King Oorang and Gold 

Heels. Farm raised, very keen, alert and full of 
vigor, with true terrier characteristics. Prices 
reasonable. Shipped on approval to responsible 
parties. THOMAS K. BRAY, 232 Clark St., West- 
field, New Jersey. Phone 424 M Westfield. 


FOR SALE 


High-class hunting, sporting, watch and 
pet dogs; such as setters, pointers, span- 
iels, coon, deer, wolf, bear, cat, rabbit and 
fox-hounds; ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs; 
swine, sheep; young stock specialty; 12c. 
for handsome catalog, all breeds; price list 
poultry and pigeons. 


S. V. KENNELS, 
Dept. K, Tunkhannock, Pa. 











SCALYHAM dog, big winner, sell cheap. Also 

winhbing bitch in pup to above WEST HIGH- 
LAND WHITE bitch English winner, real good. 
Davies Glass Brick Co., Connellsville, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Great Dane dogs, pups and brood 

bitches, U. K. C. Reg. 723,868, gold and 
silver brindlee JOHN SCHWARTZ, 3021 Park 
Hill Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 





SCOTCH COLLIE—Of the best possible blood lines. 

We have puppies, grown dogs and _ brood 
matrons. The Airedale Terrier is the greatest 
living dog. We have them. Send for large list. 
W. B. Watson, Box 703, Oakland, Iowa. 





HUNTING DOGS—‘The Recollection of Quality 

remains long after price is forgotten.” If 
you want a highclass gentleman’s shooting com- 
panion for this Fall, either Dog or Bitch or 
youngster that you can finish up yourself, write 
your wants plainly to the River View Kennels, 
Madison, Ind., R. R. No. 8 


Pine Top Lodge 


and Kennels 





QUAIL, WILD TURKEY, AND OTHER GAME 

IN ABUNDANCE. Unlimited territory. This 
up-to-date club house, with all modern conven- 
iences, in the heart of the pine woods, with 
horses, dogs, guides, pigeon shooting, bowling 
alley, etc., affords the sportsman and his wife an 
opportunity to hunt without discomfort, and enjoy 
real southern life, out of doors. Season Novem- 
ber 1 to February 1. Address PROPRIETOR, 
PINE TOP LODGE, Delaware Va. 











The Rain Escapes 


Because of the rainy weather Thurs- 
day night of last week “The Hustler” 
cid not play at the opera house. The 
play would undoubtedly have been good, 
but we do not wish to criticise the rain. 

—Burchard (Nebraska) Times. 


Not Shakespeare’s Viola 


I forbid any one hiring or boarding 
Viola Terrell. She has 
blue eyes, light hair and 
is low and chunky. 


The store which put up the sign 
is being sued for the value of the calf. 
The only safe way to advertise is in the 
newspapers. 

—Prescott (Ark.) News. 


barn. 
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Social Unrest 


Ellick Hellwanger has returned from 


a stay in the Tickville jail. He was dis. 
satisfied there and says Hogwallow js 


good enough for him. 
—The Hogwallow Kentuckian, 


Sounds Like a Mix-Up 


Last Thursday as Mrs. Charles Paul 
started on her trip to give music lessons 
and when she had reached the depot the 
horse became frightened at the train 


Another Plea For Peace 


Show Ends In Tragedy 


Our show company has went bank. 





—dAdv. in Charlotte 
(N. C.) News. 


Still, It May Have 
Been Warm 


Robert Murray Robin- | \ 
son and Miss Lucile Ne- \ 

















” 
ARE YOU GOING CUT 
AND TEAR SOME OTHER 





























light were united in mar- — * LITTLE Giri’s BROTHER 
riage Friday evening at a To PIECES?” 
9:30 o'clock. The bride A 
was becomingly attired in 4S T 1 ay | Te 
a black velvet hat. | peepee oa” Wve 
—Tiffin (Ohio) \ Or Bax 
Advertiser. aN wile rT Syd, RRR E Pp 
we 
Of An _ Obstinate \ Y % 
: “Ween 1 7G 
Family Mew, 


Miss Ida Mule refuses 
to settle with the school 
directors. She _ insists 
upon bringing the mat- 
ter to court. 

—The Mercyville 
(Iowa) Banner. 


Here You Are, 
Diogenes! 
The other day we met 


a man who carried a suit 
case with one end tilted 




















rupt and is in the hands of a receiver, 


The advance advertiser 

had to walk home, the 

cat climbed a tree and 

the dog died. 

—The Dahlgren 
—(Ill.) Echo. 


George Is Shaky 


The Board has con- 
demned George Farns- 
worth’s foundation. 
—Mercyville (Iowa) 

Banner, 


A Plea For the Dove 


It looks like men and 
boys would be ashamed 
to go out and kill the 
harmless little doves. 
Why, don’t you know 
that if it had not been 
for the dove that went 
and discovered dry land 
old Noah and the rest 
might have been floating 
yet? Then where would 
you have been? 

—The Rocky Conference 
(Mo.) Independent. 





Fruzie’s Favorite 
Flavor 


Miss Fruzie Allsop has 








up. Thinking that was 
the latest way to carry 
one we made inquiry and were informed 
that he carried it in that position be- 
cause he had a quart of licker inside 
that did not have a cork in it 

—The Hogwallow Kentuckian. 


The Real Thing 


The Lone Tree Mothers’ club met at 
the home of Mrs. C. M. Buell yesterday 
afternoon and enjoyed a pleasant and 
profitable meeting. Twelve ladies were 
present and in place of a _ program, 
recipes were exchanged for canning, 
jelly making and putting up pickles. 

—The Travers (Ga.) Recorder. 


Safety 


A calf recently died from eating a 
cloth sign which had been put on the 
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—tThe Kansas City Star. , 
noise and made some sudden leaps and Peddler. 
backward turns, then the horse made flavor. 


another leap and went south pell-mell, 
and by the assistance of J. E. Snyder, 
stopped him with some difficulty, which 
landed through the fence, but as luck 
would be, Mrs. Paul escaped from being 
injured, which might have caused in- 
stant death and demolished buggy and 
harness, but was lucky in it all. 
—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) News. 


An Editor’s Suspicions 


A gentleman in the South End in- 
vited us to come out and eat some beef- 
steak with him. The invitation is so 
unusual and unreasonable that we fear 
it is a plot to ambush and assassinate 
us, and therefore we regretfully decline. 

—The Houston (Texas) Post. 


ordered a box of face 
paint through the Tin 
She chose the strawberry 


—Troy (Kans.) Chief. 


The Horseless Dance 


Auiomobiles are so plenty in aul 


about town that the horses are wonder 
ing what the trouble is that they a 
left out when there is a dance or cattle 
show. 


—The Berkshire (Mass.) Eagle. 


A Strange Monocle 


Driggs, our popular druggist, was 


covered with dirt Saturday while put 
ting up a_ stovepipe, 
lodged in his eye, giving 
pain. 


some of whit 
him mut 


—The Lane (W. Va.) Recorder. 
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10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times as —_ as 
the 1 oo size. By saying in packing it offers you 10 per cent more for your 
money. See how long it lasts. 

















Poor Bill! 


Smart Teacher: And what 1s your 
name, little boy? 

Little Boy: Jules. 

S. T. (Poising her pencil as she pre- 
pares to write): Jules—I suppose you 
mean Julius. And (addressing the sec- 
end little boy) what is your name? 

S. L. B.: Bill—but I suppose you'd 
call me Billious. 
from 
a de The Light Weight’s Revenge 
IW is 
A conductor weighing three hundred 
an, pounds stood before a weak little man 
and demanded: “Ticket, sir!” Red- 
faced and desperate the little man dived 


here and there into pockets and satchels 
bank- and umbrellas but could not find his 
elver, ticket. “Now look-a-heah”, thundered 
artiser the conductor, ‘“‘you’ve got just one of 
», the three things to do. You can pay your 
> and fare, produce your ticket, or get off this 


train.” About that time, the ticket 
was found. The little man grinned, 
cho. threv back his shoulders and _ said: 
“Now look-a-heah. You’ve got just one 
of three things to do: You can exercise 
more, eat less, or bust.” 


ae Worse anal Worse ” The Driving 





) When Madame Calve was travelling 

ner. in the South, so the story goes, her tem- 

perament sometimes would not permit 

Dove her to keep her engagements. Her Orce 
manager, not a native, found these oc- 

n and casions trying. On one of them, St. ‘a e 

hamed Louis being the city, he found himself For Human Machinery 1S 

Il the cbliged to apologize at just the time — 

doves. scheduled for the concert to begin, and Delicious Quaker Oats 


know he did it in this wise. 
Every atom of energy—every spark of vitality—comes from 


+ been “Ladies and gentlemen: I greatly re- 
went eret that the Prima Donna is unable to something ted. : : : ; 3 re 
y land make appearance. She is a leetle horse” It’s the same with children as with locomotives. Their power 
e rest (hoarse). to do things depends on supplies of stored-up energy. 
cating le sciiekc: ieisend * Cavceed “wtih That’s why children need a vim-food—need it in abundance. 
would confusion, he attempted to retrieve: So do workers of all ages. And that means Quaker Oats. 

ae indies aad eoutlenen want | One fair-sized dish of Quaker Oats supplies a thousand eal- 
ference would say is, the madam canot sing to- ories of energy. Nothing else grown can compare with it. 
lent. night—she has a leetle colt” (cold). We have made this vim-food a dainty. We have made it so 


luscious that millions of mothers insist on this matchless brand. 


ile oi 
- Judicial Candor 

as The young lawyer was on his first case, Ua e@ \ 
op Ais : and was very nervous. He started his 
f face 


address to the jury: “My unfortunate 


Tin cast a en aie 
aoe client ee eae There he stuck. Once The Delectable Energy Food 


more he managed to say, “My unfor- 

















tunate client . . .” and again he was This is why Quaker Oats so excels The result is a delicacy which 
. ‘ 1 av ¢ ar ‘ as , . or " ‘ , | 
hief stalled. He was greatly embarrassed by in flavor and aroma. _ ha _Wwon the world. For many | 
ee , hen as We pick out for it just the big, years, the mothers of a hundred | 
how, but, clearing his throat, he tried plump oats. All the nations have sent to 
once more: “My unfortunate client puny, starved grains us to get it. You, in 
ake Ahem! ” are discarded. So America find it right 
ae ad ae i te angen ' AKER 3 aR ile : 
n @ “Come, conte, Mr. Greenstone”, said careful are we QU seer Syl oo. 
ronder- the judge, “proceed witl ur stat that we get but COOKER grocery store. And 
ge, y state- . A ; 
ey are Ine t q ] eC tn yo r ate ten pounds of We have made to our order the price 1S only one- 
ati . at. So far, the court agrees with Quaker Oats from a | trom pure Aluminum—a perfect half cent per dish. 
you. bushel. Double Boiler. It is extra large You get this extra 
ee We apply _ pve ond eos. Wi me & oe match- 
jagle. = f grains both dry heat | users of Quaker Oats, for cook- ess flavor—when you 
Sandy Settles It and crypt heat, bis ing these flakes in the ideal way. — Quaker - 
‘ fix and enhance the It insures the fullness of food And we promise that 
Sandy Was a leader of the kirk. His flavor. Then we roll value and flavor. See our offer 77 always will. 
: increasing redness of nose, very much them into large, white, } in each package. Please remember 
t, alarmed his brother elders, and a dele- luscious flakes. this. 
m 
le fic gation waited on him to inquire the rea- 
Ww ‘ = for the increasing color. Sandy ex- 10c and 25c per Package 
! mue alne iT; E: ° 
= d thus: “It is glowi ing wi’ pride at Except in Far West and South 
er putting itself in anybody’s busi- (698) 
order. ness,” 





























YOUR INTEREST IN IT! 





YoOuR interest in the European War is 
far from academic. It is bound very 
close to your own patriotism. 


And as a matter of patriotism---do you 
KNOW just how secure the United States 
of America are from invasion? 


Bound on the north by a friendly power, 
with no formidable strength to the south 
of us, with thousands.of miles of ocean on 
either side---we have #ecome accustomed to 
fancy ourselves secure. 


But how much protection does either the 
Atlantic or the Pacific afford? And suppose 
this protection should be overcome? What 
would happen to this country? 


Not in a spirit of jingoism, but through 
a profound conviction of necessity, Harper’s 
Weekly will present a series of careful, con- 
servative, authoritative articles written by 
Howard D. Wheeler on the preparedness of 
the United States for war. 


The series will begin with next week’s issue. 
A six months’ subscription will bring you 
every article. Send the coupon today. 














251 Fourth Ave. 


New York City 














